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A PRACTICAL eons FOR THE WORLD'S 


By some secret law of aggregation, analogous 
to the movements of the blood in the human 
system, the world comes periodically to a head 
upon some spot on its surface, and breaks out 
at pretty regular intervals, with a new island 


at sea, a voleano on land, an Eglinton tourna-| nature 


ment, or a World’s Fair. These may be vents 
of relief or tumors indicating foregone excesses 
of the old globe, which, being once fairly dis- 
charged, the world is free for a time to pursue 
its regular paths with the steady gait of puri- 
fied convalescence ; or, on the other hand, they 
may be looked on as the knobs or knolls of 
history, by the use of which Time advances 
from one era of development to another. It is 
doubtless in this fairer light that observers are 
just now di to speculate upon the forth- 
coming Exhibition of the World’s Industry at 
London. As a mere assemblage of people, it 
will prove the most motley and various within 
the remembrance of man: not a clime or 
— however far removed from that centre, 
but will have its representative, urged thither 
by all the preternatural agencies of our times ; 
stimulated to the very extremities of the earth 
by steamer, railway, and telegraph; and in the 
stal Palace in Hyde Park the Tower of 
Babel will rise again in a confusion of tongues 
which no polyglot or series of polyglots can 
even attempt to interpret. The place is Lon- 
don; the products are the contributions of all 
nations—there are no other elements of uni- 
ty discoverable—and what white men call 
ho and the Indians harum-scarum, 
will inevi rule the universal medley. No 
scheme could have been devised by metaphy- 
sical ingenuity so likely to draw into question 
the unity of our race; and we can imagine 
something of the astonishment with which the 
representatives of the different points of the 
compass will find themselves in contact—all 
bifurcated creatures—without any other pos- 
sible point of alliance or sympathy. 
Sheridan, in his sketch of cousin Ogle in the 
School for Scandal, to have 
ity-ons "Ok, to-be sare” says Goshen, 
one : to sure,” sa 
ae has the elhinh dowtenntiiateas ove was 


seen: "tis a collection of features from all the 
different 


countries of the globe. 
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Sir Benjamin Backbite. She has indeed an | production—we fear we must stop; this first 
Irish front— ; og of national supremacy we have reached 
Crab. Caledonian locks— and possess with a master’s authority, or at 
Sir B. Dutch nose— least with the dignity of an equal : sharing the 
Crab. Austrian lips— honor and the i ig with ancient monarchies 
Sir B. Complexion of a Spaniard— and grey-haired Experience himself. “What 
Crab. And teeth a la Chinois— have we to show of those loftier trophies of 
Sir B. In short, her face resembles a table | peaceful achievement, without whichno nation 
dhoéte at Spa, where no two guests are of aj lives truly either in its own day or in the after- 
nation. duration of history? We have done some- 
Crab. Or aco at the close of a gene- | thing, and that is even at this moment stirring 
ral war wherein all the members, even to her) the \ aig heart of the metropolis, which is to 
eyes, appear to have a different interest, and , be the seat of the great display, towards regu- 
her nose and chin are the only parties likely to | lating and advancing individual righta in the 
join issue. due execution of law: we may claim to have 
Mrs. Candour. Ha! ha! ha!” | promoted common sense from the humble 
The well-wishers of mankind may justly | office of interpreter between man and man, to 
hope that, at the close of the enormous show, , the station of authority in courts of justice: 
it will be entirely out of the power of Mrs,| in whatever affects trade, moneys and com- 
Candour—that plain-spoken gossip—to indulge | mercial character. But when England, and 
in any such outbreak of satirical mirth; that France, and Germany come forward in the 
however outré and travestied it may be in some spring, and in that general assembly of nations 
of its features, there will yet be apparent an aggrandize themselves with Shakspeare, with 
honest family resemblance, which will at least Moliére, and Goethe—whom shall we claim of 
help to reconcile men to each other, and prompt. kin and stature with these? Alas! we may 
them to believe—when they have retired to have to hang our heads, unless we are allowed 
their distant roof-trees and hear of each other’s to plead in the record Two Thousand News- 
doings—that they are not altogether fere papers, and to say that they are clearing up 
> ined to devour each other, but the atmosphere of the country for the advent 
in some sense brethren and friends. It is to of Homer: must it be said the greatest country 
be hoped that these multiform contributions in the world, in bulk, with the feeblest voice : 
will not prove to be mere toys, nicely got up a ludicrous diminution of all his powers, when 
knick-knacks, but solid and characteristic evi- the giant comes to open his mouth. 
dences of what each country can do of its best.| It were painful and ungracious to refer to so 
For ourselves, in all that relates to practical humbling a contrast, if we had not the practi- 
life, the culture of the earth, the navigation of cal purpose in view of suggesting that no 
waters, looms, harvests, utensils, and whatever | fitter occasion in our judgment could be 
belongs to the surface and the machinery of chosen, than this assemblage of all nations in 
physical advancement, we need have no fear of a spirit of amity and mutual recognition, to 
a fair competition with any nation or all consider how the friendly intercourse can be 
nations. The hand of the American is quick, best preserved and continued. There is but 
prehensile, with a ready and strong grasp of one universal tongue, one common, brotherly 
whatever presents itself to the senses; it has | dialect spoken by all men, and that is to be 
had the range of a continent, the pressure of found in books: when the authors of the 
vast and immediate necessities, the stimulus of world are of one heart and mind, the millennial 
success to enliven its activity, from the hour of era of general peace is secure: and it becomes 
its first employment; and success has made, us, as an organ of Literature on this side of the 
the American the Practical Giant, the real| world, to urge that a meeting of authors and 
motive Briareus of the age. In this regard others, in a common interest (of whom there 
we may mye employ the language of the | will be, doubtless, a general representation at 





Eaglestone the coming Exhibition), be held at London in 
Who is there to sing before us, the spring of ’51, to arrange a general under- 
To praise the gracious Power that’s o’er us? _| Standing among the nations, by which the au- 
We have none to seek and none to fear, thors of all countries shall enjoy their rights, 


All the title to our work is clear— in full, in every other; and that every restric- 
All is plenty, all is peace, tion or denial by which they have been hereto- 
With the dewy earth’s increase— fore disfranchised, shall be removed at once 
Ourselves to feed and to lend ‘and for ever. 





All the world, if they should send— 
Heaven has given with flowing store 
All we want and something more— 
You may go along the land as far 
As from the Bear and northern star— 
See the mighty bins of grain, 

See the cattle from the plain, 

See the snowy sacks of rice, 

Cotton worthy of a price. 

See the timber, see the salt, 

Powers of nature never halt. 
Singing praises, singing peace, 

For the dewy earth’s increase, 


AN ORIGINAL JAPANESE NOVEL. 


WE have to offer to our readers something of 
a literary curiosity. It is no less than the first 
translation into English of a Japanese novel. 
It is undertaken by a gentleman of Washing- 
ton city, Mr. Wortuinetox G. SnetHen, from 
a German version published, with the original 
text and curious illustrations, by the learned 
Dr. Aveust Prizmarer of Vienna. It is wor- 
thy of attention not merely as a quaint picture 
' of Oriental lit, and the certain delicate hand- 
Clearly lift your voices now— ling of the Japzaese, as an illustration of the 
Children of the Field and Plough ! sentiments, the manners and customs of that 
But here—in the province of mere physical | people, but it may be taken as one of those 
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waifs of timber or weed thrown upon the 
European shore, precursors of the discovery of 
Columbus. At a time when statesmen and 
merchants and the Christian world are looking 
with anxiety to the opening of the locked king- 
doms of the East, © voice, however faint and 
humble, from the inner life of Japan, will be 
heard with interest. 

We have also before us, touching this mat- 
ter, an able analysis of this work, with an 
introductory critique and sketch of the labors 
of Pfizmaier, by esson Wa. W. Turner 
of this city, the printed sheets of a communica- 
tion to the American Oriental Society, to appear 
in the éorthcoming number of their Journal. 
This paper, in the Report of the Society, has 
been Leved alluded to in our columns (Lit. 
World, No. 145, Nov. 10, 1849). Were we at 
liberty to quote from it, we might add to the 
following details much interesting matter, 
which we shall reserve for the occasion of 
Prof. Turner’s publication. 

Prepare then, in our next number, for the 
Japanese novel by Rivret Tanerixo. It is 
sufficiently heralded and proclaimed, book and 
treatment, in the following prefaces of the 
American and German translators. The title 
is 

THE SIX FOLDING SCREENS OF LIFE. 


INTRODUCTION, 


Some time in the month of November of 
last year, Mr. Aaron Hatcnt Patmer of New 
York, one of our most celebrated Orientalists, 
called my attention to a fac-simile reprint, in 
Vienna, by Doctor August Pfitzmaier, of a 
Japanese novel, and a translation of it by the 
doctor into German. I determined at once to 
lose no time in procuring so curious a book ; 
but, owing to other engagements, I did not 
order it until some time in March last, when, 
through the polite attention of the Messrs. 
Westermann of New York, I received a copy 
of the work from Vienna, within six weeks 
after the order was given. 

The book is a large octavo, in a paper 
cover. 

The German part of it occupies fifty-four 
pages, forty of which are closely printed with 
a clear long primer Roman letter. The Japan- 
ese part of it, beginning at what we call the 
end of the book and going to the left, consists 
of eighty-four pages. The Japanese text, as 
well as the German, is printed only on one 
side of the sheet or leaf, which is of the finest 
and thinnest description of paper, made in 
imitation of that manufactured in Japan. 
Every sheet is double, being open at each end 
and folded on the long or front edge, which is 
never cut, so that the book is just like an 
ordinary one with every two leaves uncut 
along the long edge, but open at both ends, 
and with the text upon the first and fourth 

s only, the second and third being blank. 

here are in the Japanese part about fifty- 
seven woodcuts, exceedingly well executed, 
and printed in India-ink. They represent the 
various personages mentioned in the novel, 
and illustrate the different scenes in the story. 
The style in which they are done would indi- 
cate that the Japanese are not much, if any, 
behind the European nations in the art of 
illustrating upon wood the quiet scenes of life 
in all their phases. While, however, they 
combine with remarkable skill. they have not 
made so great a progress in the art of transfer- 
ring to A eal correct likenesses of the human 
face. “y are generally successful in per- 
spective, though they frequently violate its 
rules, more perhaps from ignorance than from 
design. It is to be regretted that fac-similes of 
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these woodcuts could not have accompanied 
this translation, but the expense of 
them up would have been too great to justify 
the undertaking. 

The language and character in which this 
novel is written, are those used by the people 
of Japan at large. The character is beautiful 
and flowing, and is written in perpendicular 


lines, beginning at the top and on the right-| and 


hand edge of the sheet. ere, in this edi- 
tion, they are not interrupted by the woodcuts, 
they descend the page about half-way, and 
after going across it to the left in this manner, 
they recommence on the right hand edge of the 
page, just below where the first line termi- 
nated, and descending to the bottom of it 
ursue the same course across it. The 5 
tween the upper and lower half of the page, 
which, in this edition, is entirely oecupied by 
the written characters, is about the tenth part 
of an inch, and lies across the page in a slightly 
eurved form. There are marks at the head 
aad end of each beginning and closing line to 
direct the reader in his progress—a species of 
cateh-words or signs. The words are sepa- 
rated from each other in writing them down 
the line by short spaces, as in our own lan- 


e. 
OOF the characters used in this novel, and 
which represent the present spoken language 
of Japan, there are forty-seven separate and 
distinct classes, each of which classes is a re- 
presentative of an elementary sound-sign or 
sound-syllable. To illustrate :—if we take the 
English word adversity, it would be expressed 
in modern Japanese writing and speaking by 
the sounds ad-ver-si-ty, each of which sounds 
would have a number of characters, varyin 
according to chir ical, grammatical, a 
rhetorical position. ese forty-seven sounds 
have, in all, three hundred and five characters 
to represent therm; and the smallest number of 
characters possessed by any one of these 
sounds is two, and the greatest number pos- 
sessed by any one of them is ten. The forms 
of all these classes of characters are distinct, 
simple, and easily made. 

he Japanese tongue has its separate and 
distinct styles of written language, in the same 
manner as the European lan have; and 
their standard writers, in these several styles, 
are as distinguished as those of Great Britain 
and the United States are, in the same styles. 
The style of the present novel is like that used 
by the novelists of the present day in Europe 
—easy, familiar, flowing, colloquial, and even 
running occasionally into the poetical. In- 
deed, in Japanese as well as in English novel- 
eo greatest license is permitted. The 
novel before us, however, is, like the produc- 
tions of modern Euro and American 
novelists, written for the million and not for 
the few. 

The author, it will be seen by reference to 
his preface, calls himself Rrvter TayeriKo. 
We know, at present, nothing more of him. 
It is possible that further explorations of 
Japanese novel literature may bring to light 
more of his compositions. ithout stopping 
to offer any labored criticism upon this produc- 
tion of his pem a duty that belongs rather to 
the reader than to the translator, [ think it will 
be admitted on all hands that there is a 
pleasing vein of cheerfulness running through 
his whole work, and that he looks rather 
upon the bright than the dark side of 
human nature. The sentiments he puts into 
the mouths of his characters, with the excep- 
tion of that part of the story which seeks, in 
unison with Japanese ideas, to justify suicide, 
would not be unworthy of the Christian himself. 


getting | feelings of the persons brought upon the scene 4 





























[Jan. 25, § 
It will be seen that in the development of {}, ‘ 


and of their appreciation of right and horror of 
wrong, human nature in Japan is the same ,, _ 
human nature among the western nation, — 
The anger of Tamontara, at the trifling disoly. 
dience of his servant, is in complete harmon a 
with Japanese ideas of the relation of mast, _ 
servant ; a relation that, like every othe 
relation in that country, is founded upon thy — 
rig observance of the most rigid lay, — 
ere will be many passages in the work — 
which will be somewhat obscure to the reader, 
at first blush ; but it will only be necessary fy, 
him to remember that he is reading a Japaney 
book, and every obscurity will vanish. Things a 
in Japan, so far as we are informed from othe — 
authentic sources, are precisely as this autho, 
represents them; and I have no doubt wha. 
ever but that this novel is a faithful picture of 
manners, thoughts, things, and people in Japan, _ 
so far as it goes. In this point of view alone, — 
it is a valuable book. a 

The German translation of Doctor Auguy 
Pfitzmaier is bold and vigorous, though it — 
savors rather more than is eable of the 
Latin style peculiar to most German sayan, 
The difficulties he had to labor under in ren, 
dering this remarkable romance of a remark. 
able people, into German, are well described 
in his preface, which I have translated for the 
information of the reader, and to which his — 
so pe attention is invited. The Doctor is; — 
self-made man, and has attained a wide-spreai 
and a merited fame as an Oriental scholar, 
The philological world looks with the deepes 
interest to his future labors, in unlocking the 
prison-house of Japanese literature, and sca. 
tering its treasures throughout Christendon, 
in the rich and glorious tongue of the Father. | 
land. I design following up this, my fini 
labor in clothing the thoughts of this Japanes 
writer in the ‘ge “consecrated to human 
freedom”—the language of the America — 
Union—with translations of other Japanex 
works, still more interesting, and I trust that 
this essay will not be without its effect in 
rousing the attention of other American or 
entalists to Japanese literature. I believe the 
time is not far distant, if indeed it is not i 
hand, when the people of the United States 
will be brought in direct contact with the 
people of Japan, through the wonderful instr. 
mentalit our golden California; and thes | _ 
it will an everyday occurrence for ow | 

ple to aequire the Japanese language, ani 
‘or the people of Japan to acquire ours. Ani | 
it may be, that before Dr. Prrrzmarer shall | — 
have finished the second volume of his Japan | 
ese Chrestomathy, of which this novel is the 
first, or at all events before his Japanese li | 
brary shall reach its sixth volume, that the | 
American bookseller will announce the ap | 
in English, of some Japanese Walte' | 
ott or Washington me of some Japanese 
Maria Edgeworth or rika Bremer, tran 
lated by the American mind, whose enterprise 
is even now stretching the lines of commer 
from San Francisco to Jeddo, and preparing 
through this peaceful y to release Japan 
from her self-forged chains, in despite 0 
herself. 

The reader who may be desirous of exten¢- 
ing his knowledge of Japanese literature, w'!! 
find the latest authentic information on this 
head in Aaron Haicut Patmer’s Paper, ¢! 
titled “A Comprehensive View of the Mar- 
time Nations of the East,” recently submitted 
to Congress by the Secretary of State, and 
about to be printed by order of that body. 
All the facts respecting the polity, commer, 
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iterature of Japan, that have been deve- 
peel the recent labors of Von Siebold, 
Hoffman, Pfitzmaier, and others, ve wore 
under one head, by the master. of Mr. 
Palmer. 
Worruineton G. SyeTHEN. 
Washington City, D. C., July, 1850. 


PREFACE OF THE GERMAN TRANSLATOR. 
The delay in getting out this reprint and 
translation into German, of a Japanese romance, 
: was occasioned by engagements which the 
! publisher (Dr. Pfitzmaier) could not dispense 
with, and by his anxious wish to make it as 
perfect as possible. Every one who has any 
idea of the Japanese language, will readily 
reeive how difficult it must have been to 
Pring out a work of this kind, for the first time, 
when he is told, that it was found to be 
absolutely necessary, after deciphering the 
Japanese text, to recommence, as it were, the 
study of the language, and for this purpose, to 
compile a new Japanese Dictionary, and to 
a explore still farther the Grammar of this 
% singular tongue. 
he original work, from which the present 
copy of the Japanese text is taken, is thy pro- 
perty of the Imperial Library at Vienna, and 
was done on wood at Jeddo in Japan, in the 
eighteenth year of the reign of Mousei, or in 
the year 1821. The author's name is Rurrer 
Taneriko, and that of the engraver of the 
4 wood-euts, with which the original work is 
illustrated, is Utakawa Tosoxunt. The 
Japanese text of the present edition was 
printed by the movable types manufactured 
at the Imperial type-foundry in Vienna, and 
the Illustrations, which are copied from the 
original wood-cuts, were done upon zine. In 
the execution of the copies from the original 
woodcuts, the German artist has fully suc- 
ceeded in preserving the expression of the 
features which characterize the faces of the 
persons introduced in the illustrations, and in 
reproducing the illustrations themselves. Each | 
person in the original wood-cuts has his or her 
name inscribed upon the dress in a litile circle, 
so that there should be no error in determining 
what n was meant in the illustration, in 
3 the event that the features of each person 
1 ed should not have been preserved with sufficient 














_ fidelity to enable the reader to recognise them. 
_ In many Japanese illustrated novels, however, 


where there is no mistaking the likeness of the 
| Be persons represented, the same plan of naming 
ip them is pursued. 
a The language in which this novel is written 
is the commonly spoken language of Japan, 
7 which is to the European far more dificult of 
_ attainment than any of the other dialects of 
é that country, because the Chinese furnishes 
little or no assistance to the student in acquir- 
ing it. The words of this rich and copious 
language are 2 oem in this book by the 
Japanese syllable-writing. Occasionally, in 
the course of the story, they are represented 
Bees familiar corresponding signs of the 
hinese word-writing, and then only by way 
of explanation of the context. Even when 
they are ted by the ordinary and simi- 
lacly-sounding Chinese words, whose number 
18 necessarily increased by the ever-varying 
. onunciation of the Japanese, these sounds, 
l ing almost always found in combination, 
8 can only be understood in construction when 
\ they are put down in a dictionary with their 
I corresponding signs. But even this is not 
d sufficient, for unless their signification should 
d par vo gy especially those words which 
‘ hve to the Japanese, they are often 


en ee ae. ae. a oe a 
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in the greatest perplexity and doubt. 
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The difficulty which attends the solution of 
particular expressions is increased by the gram- 
matical construction and rhetorical character 
of the language. A host of forms of speech, 
which are purely matical, was not found 
in any elementary book hitherto published, and 
thus made it necessary to construct anew the 
syntax of the hangeage. But however neces- 
sary it was to undergo this last labor, however 
difficult it was to get at the true meaning of 
such a host of expressions, it may be safely 
asserted that it was chiefly owing to these 
difficulties that nobody hitherto has been able 
to decipher with certainty the yoy lan- 
guage, rich beyond measure in all the forms of 
speech. Moreover, the subject of a sentence 
is less frequently expressed in Japanese than 
in those languages which, like the Latin, re- 
quire the expression of this element of dis- 
course ; and it is only by a thorough know- 
ledge of the nice distinctions in its syntax that 
we can arrive at a right understanding of what 
is meant. But it must be observed that Ja- 
panese sentences, not only in regard to the 
mode of writing the words or sounds in per- 
pendicular lines, but also in the use of paren- 
thetical sentences, are of inordinate length, and 
have no other limit to their extent in writing 
than the end of the subject treated of, and to 
their duration in conversation than the cessa- 
tion of the speaker. Therefore it was in most 
cases impossible to reproduce a literal transla- 
tion, sentence for sentence. The original sen- 
tence had to be frequently broken off by the 
use of such words as were necessary to ex- 
press the commencement of a paragraph. In 
spite, however, of all these difficulties, the pub- 
lisher believes that he has succeeded in pro- 
ducing a perfect translation. The expressions, 
in regard to the correct version of which he 
feels any doubt, are so few that they cannot 
sensibly affect the result. 


The title of this novel requires some ex- 
planation. What in the original is called a 
“ Folding Sereen,” is the Spanish sereen. In 
Chinese it is called ping-fung, and in the Ja- 
panese biobu, which the Portuguese and Spa- 
nish pronounce biombo. Its peculiarity is, that 
it is made in parts and hung like a series of 
small doors one upon the other, so that it can 
be folded together. A Japanese proverb says 
that, “ neither man nor the Folding-screen can 
stand upright ;’—that is, that as the folding- 
sereen cannot stand unless it is bent K. set 
zig-zag, so man cannot preserve uprightness 
2 pe Bano in this weal The object of the 
author is to show that this is false doctrine in 
respect to man, and he introduces into his 
novel several human beings, who may be justly 
called living folding-screens, and who really do 
stand upright in all the concerns of life—in 
all the scenes through which he carries them, 
from the beginning to the end of the work. 
Though the story refers frequently to a real 
folding-screen, yet this circumstance does not 
appear to have given rise to the title. Nor 
does the number six signify six upright men, 
though there are six chief actors in the story, 
but it relates to the six parts of the original 
work, in five double sheets to each part, which, 
after the manner of a folding-sereen, are folded 
together. The original book, therefore, con- 
tains in reality thirty double sheets. The 
present edition necessarily contains a greater 
number of sheets, because the breadth of the 
type-bodies produced a greater interval be- 
tween the columns of characters, and thus 
hindered the latter from being brought within 


the limited space of the original sheets. This 
is the reason too, why more are without 
illustrations in this edition in the Japan- 








ese, which is without them only on two pages. 
The inseriptions in Chinese characters, at the 
head of certain of the es, indicate the 
places where commence the six parts of the 
tive double sheets each, in the original. 

This is the first instance in which a Japanese 
book has ever been printed out of Japan on 
types. The Japanese edition was printed at 
Jeddo upon wood—a method of printing pecu- 
liar to the Japanese. The types of the 
Japanese character, upon which this book is 
printed, are the fruit of the liberality of the 
Austrian Government. They were manufac- 
tured in the Imperial type-foundry, which, 
under the supervision of the worthy and 
learned director ALoys Aver, has come, in an 
incredibly short time, to be the first type- 
foundry in the world, both in respect to the 
quantity and description of its types. They 
were taken from the Japanese original models, 
of which, when cast singly, they are precise 
ae in every respect. But it was particularly 
difficult to unite them, to construct movable 
types to represent a peculiar kind of writing 
in perpendicular columns, and yet preserve its 
identity. The publisher, at that time ignorant 
of the theory of uniting Japanese sounds, finds 
now, in some instances, a slight dissimilarity 
between the uniting signs of the original and 
the copy—a fault which will be avoided in 
the next complete Japanese work, the types 
for the printing of which the Imperial utter 
has already begun to cast. 

The publisher has supplied, as far as he was 
able to do so, an explanation of the passages 
in his translation which seemed to require it. 
Where he has not done so, he was either not 
sufficiently satisfied as to the meaning of the 
passage, or was content to leave the apparent 
obscurity to be cleared up by the context, and 
the reader’s general knowledge of Japanese 
customs and manners. 

As the interior geography of Japan is not 
familiar to the general reader, perhaps the fol- 
lowing brief account of some of the places 
— to in the novel may not be unaecept- 
able. 

The district of Kamakara lies on the west 
side of the bay of Jeddo, upon the strait which 
leads to its entrance. The city of Nara lies 
easterly from O-osaka in the province of 
Jamato, and Naniwa south-west from O-osaka, 
on the sea and near the considerable river of 
Jamatokawa. Simano Utsi or Utsino Sima 
belongs to Naniwa, but whether it is a part of 
the city or merely a nugenoring village, is not 
known. The other names of places and rivers 
named in the storv, are not laid down upon any 
of the original Japanese maps in the Imperial 
Library. 

Vienna, 1847. 





NEW YORK HISTORICAL SOCIETY. 

DR. ROBINSON'S RETROSPECT OF THE HALF CENTURY. 
Tux Annual Meeting was held on the 7th inst. 
The Reports of the year were presented. The 
Treasurer, Wm. Cuauncey, Esq., announced 
the agreeable result of an entire freedom from 
debt: the amount received during the year 
being $10,053 84; of which $5000 was the 
Demilt legacy, and $1000 realized from the 
sale of 100 sets of the Society’s Publications 
—liberally purchased by the Librarian, Mr. 
Grorce H. Moorr. The Report of the latter 
showed an addition to the Library of 1000 
Volumes, besides Pamphlets, &c., and con- 
tained an excellent review of this department 
of the Society The Report of the Executive 


Committee reviewed the events of the year, 
which have been already presented in our 
columns. The Building Fund is in a satis 
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factory condition. The Officers were re-elected 
for the present year. We present, from the 
Tribune, the conclusion of Dr. RoBINsoN s 
Report of the Executive Committee—a review 
of the Half Century :— 


“ An oceasion like the present most of us will 
never again behold. The band of chosen spirits 
which six-and-forty years ago founded this Society, 
have all departed. When the knell of the Nine- 
teenth Century shall have sounded, and the 
Twentieth be ushered in with solemn rites, who of 
us shall be there? A few of those here present, 
now rejoicing in their youth, may in the counsels 
of Providence then remain, having prolonged their 
days far beyond the allotted threescore years and 
ten, and looking back upon the scenes of this night 
with an interest which that generation cannot 
know. What shall then be the condition of our 
Society? We enter upon the Half Century under 
the most favorable circumstances. Let us gird 
ourselves for our work. Letus strive to enkindle 
in our own hearts, and throughout our land, a spirit 
of devotedness to the great and noble objects of this 
Association. Let us so transmit our trust to the 
generation which shall come after us, that they 
may be stimulated by our example to still higher 
efforts ; that thus, at the close of another fifty years, 
the New York Historical Society may be found 
occupying a lofty eminence of usefulness and 
renown.” 

“ What, too, shall be the condition and charac- 
ter of our country at the opening of another 
century? In the magnificent progress of the Half 
Century now closed, she has extended her western 
border from the Mississippi to the Pacific Ocean. 
From sixteen States she has become thirty-one ; 
the additional fifteea having been mainly formed 
from territories which, fifty years ago, were scarcely 
trodden by the white man’s foot. Her population 
has augmented from five and a quarter millions to 
not less than three-and-twenty millions, ormore than 
four fold. In 1790 the white population of the 
whole western district of New York scarcely 
numbered 200 souls; and some of us have seen 
and conversed with the first white person born 
within the limits of Ohio—the child of a Moravian 
missionary, and even now younger than many of 
those present. This is a progress unexampled in 
all history—a new State reclaimed from the wil- 
derness and springing into life and sovereignty in 
less than every three years and a half; and the 
youngest State of all the greatest wonder of all. 
Thea, too, our steamboats, which started into life 
within sight of this very spot, now penetrate to every 
nook and corner of our land ; while our steamships 
bridge the ocean. Our splendid lakes and rivers, 
and long lines of canals, still bear their heavy freight- 
«d fleets ; and the iron horse rushing impetuously 
along our great thoroughfares draws our cities near 
together ; so that the distance between the emporiums 
and capitals of our States is reckoned no longer by 
days, but by hours. Our ships, which fifty years 
ago were few, now whiten every sea, and bear 
home the productions of every clime. We have 
passed through two wars, from both of which our 
country has come out unharmed, and with acces- 
sions not only of territory, but also of character 
and influence. Education has become diffused, 
and will speedily be free to all. The steam-press 
scatters forth its sheets like the autumnal leaves 
of the forest. Since this century began, it was 
significantly asked, ‘Who reads an American 

Book? Now our writers take their rank among 
the classics of the old world. Our scholars, our 
scientific men, our engineers, all hold their own in 
comparison with those of every part of Europe. 
If there is less of profound speculation and theory, 
there is more of practical energy and tact. Where 
was steam first successfully applied to navigation 
and to printing! Where did man first tame the 

i ing, and make it the messenger of his thoughts? 

Of all the great inventions and applications of 
science which have thus far marked the progress 
of the century, our country may assuredly claim 
its full proportion. 

« But all these elements of physical power and 


greatness, however glorious in themselves, will not 
avail for the greatest good, unless there be moral 
and religious agencies of equal activity and 
strength, to guide them in their development. 
Such, in the wisdom of Providence, has been the 
consoling fact. Wherever population and civiliza- 
tion have edvanced, they have been accompanied by 
the Gospel and its teachers. All our vast system of 
Institutions for benevolent operations and for moral 
and religious instruction, with perhaps a single 
exception, is the growth of the present century. 
There are constant and persevering efforts to sup- 
ply the moral wants of all at home; and the 
enterprise of the American Churches has drawn a 
belt of missions around the globe. Their labors 
have already elevated nations of savages to the 
standing of comparatively intelligent and civilized 
communities ; they have penetrated into the dark- 
est regions ; they have scattered the light of divine 
truth ; they have given to many a benighted tribe 
what they never had before, the priceless boon 
of a written and printed language. In the day 
when it shall be revealed what precious benefits 
have flowed out from our shores to distant lands, 
then shall many rise up and call our country 
blessed. 

« We, too, have a part to bear in the glory or 
the shame of our common country. As members 
of this historical association, it is our duty to gather 
up and record the facts of our history ; as members 
of this great Commonwealth, it falls to us, each 
in his own walk, to create those facts. And as 
upon each individual there lies the dread responsi- 
bility of forming his own character for time and 
for eternity, so it should be borne in mind, that the 
aggregate of individual character is the character 
of a community ; and that thus every inhabitant of 
our land, and especially each one of us, is under a 
direct and irreversible obligation, to aid continually 
in laying broad and deep the foundations of the 
future character and happiness and glory of our 
country.” 





LITERATURE. 
ANCIENT EGYPT.* 
Eeyrrt is still the Sphynx of history ; still sits 


Tradition, and the incessant wear of philoso- 
phieal investigation has not yet fully shown 
its secret. But if we cannot pluck out the 
heart of this most fascinating of mysteries, 
we can look through the eyes of Champollion, 
Bunsen, Sir Gardiner Wilkinson, and we 
must now add, especially, of Kenrick, and 
trace the outlines of a life colorless indeed, 
but consistent, succinct, and human. Natural- 
ly, no subject of modern erudition and inquiry 
has been more resistlessly attractive than this 
study of Egyptian history. The wonderful 
rapidity with which the results of inventive 
skill have been applied to its elucidation, is 
surpassed only by the admirable genius that 
suggested the means. We may count the 
exploration of the mystery of Egypt among 
the most brilliant trophies of our triumphant 
age—even of the half century which has just 
closed. The past centuries gave it up as an 
unresolvable enigma. The 
initial chapter of the world’s history. 
a Memnon-mystery, hopelessly mute. But to 


: the fascinations of the 
byan and Ara-|.".. ~ 

bian deserts had sealed with sua teat gorgeous tation of whose riddle, as far as yet may be, 
t was 


[Jan. 25, 


sentiment of his day, in saying :—“ Time 
overcometh all things re ‘- now a 
and sitteth upon a peynx, and looketh unto 
Memphis and old Thebes, while his. siste; 
Oblivion reclineth semi-somnous upon a pyra. 
mid, gloriously triumphing, making puzzles of 
Titanic erections, and turning old glories into 
s. 
Napoleon’s expedition to Egypt, and the 
consequent investigation of that country } 
the subtlest scientific skill of the world; was 
the last great event of the last century, and 
the first illumination of the Egyptian dark. 
ness. Since that Ren many eminent 
scholars have devoted themselves with the 
ardor and the success of heroes and lovers to 
this great question. Their studies and explo. 
rations, pursued under the serene sky of the 
East, and among the most stupendous and re. 
markable of ruins—dry as the sand that sur. 
rounded them, as they must often necessarily 
be,—have a kind of tropical richness of result 
in the abundant information they afford, but 
which only those interested in the study, and 
conversant with its peculiar difficulties, can ap. 
preciate. 
The study, indeed, has its extreme fascina. 
tions. It is the excavation of a fore-world 
from a sand-delu It has in kind the inter. 
est of the curiosity of the children of the ark 
in stepping out upon the dead and drowned old 
world, to find some relic of the age when the 
iants were, and the sons of God loved the 
’s grap To us moderns, Egypt 
had perished as utterly as the antediluvian 
world to Shem’s grandsons; and hence the 
strangeness of the emotion with which the 
Nile voyager contémplates the hieroglyphs 


were carved; and in 


almost died out of human sympathy. The 
limited extent of the country—its entire sep. 
ration by sand and water from other countries— 
its present effeteness, and the singularly perfect 


inscrutable in the vaguest morning twilight of | preservation of its remains, added to the re. 


pose and atmosphere of the Orient, only the 
more isolate the study and fascinate the 
student. 

But this fascination of mystery and pleasant- 
ness of study are merely collateral interests in 
Egyptian research. Its grand and essential in- 

rtance is its intellectual, moral, and artistic 
influence upon the world. The Rhine mous 
be patriarchal no longer, for the Nile is father. 


shores; Plato, Pythagoras, Solon, Thales 
Herodotus, were pious pilgrims hither ; and the 
lore they learned here is the wisdom with 


which we are wise. Greece, the idol of ou 
ee was a colony of Egypt, sa 
ition and artistic analysis ; and Greek art, 


its fairest and unsw feature, was but 1 
development of the tian. 


But, as critics, we are yielding too much 
phynx, the interpre- 


we have come torecord. Our business now is 
with a powmag: f lucid, comprehensive, and 


the rising sun of modern science and skill, it concise history of old Egypt, under the title 





has answered audibly, if vaguely; and the un- . alr 
tiring Eastern interest deteioge in new commend it conscientiously as. v 
regions now, under the auspices of ‘ 
shal to roll back the clouds that ro 80 meee. moral pian investigats 
ong shrouded the dawn of history, and to might be matter o 
reveal to us richer realms of knowledge, and that of th ir of the 
henee of thought and social influence. Sir st pi pie h roy: i + 
Thomas Browne sonorously expresses the ~~ ms pores: Ween, tomes are 3 


which we have prefixed to our paper; and ‘0 
much the 
best work for the general reader that has " 

: . . jon. t 
t that the publication 
n delayed until after 


Prussian ¢1- 


of this work had not 


ing laid before the world, if it were not 5 








rick, M.A. street. 


* Ancient Eeypt under the Pharaohs. By John Ken- subject that has yearly new interests, 4 
: B. Fellowes, Ludgate 1850. 


which not even learned Lepsius can exhaust, 


upon the obelisks, op to-day as when they 
e Theban tombs the | 
unfinished, but fresh works of artists who have — 


The seeds of the world were sown along thee | ~ 
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amply he may illustrate. Mr. Ken- 
er himself Mes foo & to this point in his 
preface :—“ It is not probable, however, that 
the promised work of Lepsius will effect any 
change in the divisions of Egyptian his- 
tory, as laid down by his friend and fellow 
laborer, Bunsen. tever period were 
chosen for a publication like the F cggors the 
same difficulty would still exist; the evidence 
would not be exhausted ; there would still be 
doubtful questions of criticism, interpretation, 
and chronology.” 

The books to which the general student of 
Egyptian histery may be referred are very 
few, and we cannot overlook the unpleasant 
fact that the Egyptian darkness and dryness 
have crept into most of the treatises hitherto. 
The Chevalier Bunsen’s book is a huge hiero- 
glyphic. The extremely valuable and impor- 
tant researches of Sir iner Wilkinson are 

resented in such a manner that the student 
stumbles on like the traveller among the ruins 
described, and with the same incoherent re- 
membrance. ee is fragmentary and 
desultory, although he was a man of such pro- 
found perception and really 
question, mie! discovered the key of the 
mystery, that he must always stand first 
among Egyptian scholars. These are pro- 
perly scientific works, and of them Sir Gardi- 
ner’s is the most extensive and complete. But 
his is but a work of reference ; and the mere 
sight of its extent, and its uninteresting, 
although most learned and conscientious treat- 
ment, suffice to appal the general reader, and 
deter him from boring Artesian wells of inves- 
tigation to reach a little succulent instruction. 
The elder Greek and Roman authorities are 
entirely familiar to Mr. Kenrick, and the first 
impression of his work is that of complete 
mastery of the subject. Belzoni’s book is the 
history of an unscientific pioneer, who merely 
showed the way and revealed the material ; 
while Sharpe’s “ History of Egypt from the 
earliest times to the Conquest of the Arabs,” 
and the only work of similar seope and claim 
with the one we are considering, in view of 
the just claims and dignity of “the subject, is 
ill-digested, confused, and unsatisfactory. 

The present history, therefore, occupies a 
position for the general reader hitherto unoc- 
cupied, and yet the one of greatest importance. 
Nor in naming the “general reader” do we 
mean to say that this is technically a popular 
history, or that Egypt is made easy to him who 
runs. If the Egyptian history is worth read- 
ing, a certain degree of devotion is implied, and 
is nec to any definite idea of the sub- 
ject ; and peculiar praise of this work is 
that the result of ptian research in every 
department is here offered in the most shapely 
and intelligible manner. Nor let that general 
reader recoil from the thought of enjoyin 
the view of a more ise form of the old 
recy — <a “— he has hitherto 

ought possible. ings Egyptian are not 
necessarily dark, although fate has done its 
best in every way to make and keep them so. 
Egyptian history is no longer an abstruse sci- 
ence for savans only, but begins to be a gallery 
of marvellous pictures. ere is a calmness 
and breadth in the style of this work not 
unlike the serenity of the stream upon whose 
shores the rich remains of are strewn, 
and a vitality as genuine as the fertile genius 
of that river; so that the reader shrewdly 
suspects that there is something in Egypt 
after all, besides the pyramids Beat a4 
ae 9 of ale eck tie mathe, better than 

one can for him, in his preface thus speaks : 
« Hitherto, however, no work has appeared in 


t genius in this 
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our language from which the historical student 
ean obtain a comprehensive view of the results 
of the combined labor of travellers and artists, 
interpreters and crities, during the whole of 
this period. The object of my work is to 
supply this deficiency. * * * In the uncer- 
tainty which still prevails in regard to the 
interpretation of hieroglyphics, the reader is, 
rhaps, most safe in the hands of one who 
as no system of his own to defend. Wher- 
ever a doubt appeared to exist, I have acknow- 
ledged it. Where no materials for history are 
found, I have left the blank to be filled up by 
subsequent discovery.” 

To this task our historian, who, we under- 
stand, is not himself a traveller, but a ripe and 
able scholar, brings a singular clearness of per- 
ception, a most accurate and unflagging habit 
of investigation, united with a calm intellectual 
poise, which eminently adapt him for his office, 
and which, by preventing his becoming a mere 
narrator, elevate him into the dignity of a his- 
torian. For to construct from the mighty 
mass of Egyptian material a history of firm 
outline, that shall show us precisely what is 
known, and in the clearest manner indicate the 
quality and degree of our ignorance of what is 
not known, is surely a great historical success. 
And this our author has achieved. Resisting 
all the irrelevant seductions of the poetic mys- 
tery of his theme, on the one hand, and on the 
other all unnecessary dryness of detail, he 
has presented the picture, colorless as we said, 
for history must only be naturally hued, but 
with a masterly vigor, precision, and graphic 
grace, that irresistibly remind the reader of the 
cool, graceful gravity of Arnold. 

Mr. Kenrick is not unknown to the student. 
Various translations and elementary classical 
treatises, accomplished in the course of teach- 
ing, and which have reached four or five edi- 
tions, attest his ability and success, and indicate 
the tendency of his interests and studies. He 
has, further, translated the second and part of 
the third books of Herodotus, which comprise 
his description of Egypt; and of our author’s 
“ Essay on Primeval History,” the Prospective 
Review remarks, “It contains almost the first 
thoroughly honest and outspoken word from 
the learned world which they (the public) 
have yet had.” 

The present history is divided into two 
parts; of which the first—occupying rather 
more than the first volume, of about 500 easy 

s—treats of the arts, sciences, theology, 
and general life and landscape of old Egypt; 
and the second, completing the second volume, 
is a thorough — of the history of the 
Dynasties, so far as they are known. We find 
no scores of pages devoted to the peculiar 
theories of the historian concerning any point of 
Egyptian interest; but ee there is the 
most impartial inquisition of authorities, and 
upon the t vexed questions we remark no 
new theories, but a judicious adoption of the 
most probable—with an accurate analysis of 
the reasons where there may fairly be a doubt 
in the reader’s mind. Occasionally an opinion 
at variance with the usual belief is advanced, 
whose proof to the reader must be in his con- 
viction of the general profound knowledge and 
justice of the historian. 

Mr. Kenrick follows Lepsius and the very 
latest scholars in considering Ramses III. to 
be the Sesostris of Herodotus and of Greek 
history, a point of close controversy ir the 


researches, and until within a few years an|a 


honor always awarded to the second Ramses. 
Even Miss Martineau, one of the most emi- 
nent amateur Egyptian scholars, whose work 
is not yet four years old, found that her reading 


made the second Ramses, Sesostris—a fact 
which well illustrates the rapid and accurate 
advance of this study. The present investi- 
gations in Nineveh, it may hoped, will 
throw yet further light upon this question, for 
the Egyptian Sesostris of Greek history was 
undoubtedly a Conqueror in Syria and the 
East, and may have left there more conclusive 

roof of his identity than is afforded by the 

rout tablets. 

n this question, and in that of the purpose 
of the Pyramids, Mr. Kenrick’s studies have 
led him to the most determined conclusions. 
Of the former he says, vol. ii. page 271 :—“ That 
Ramses IIT. is the Sesostris of Herodotus is no 
longer doubtful ;” and of the latter, after a com- 
prehensive and clear consideration of the sub- 
ject, he says, vol. i. p. 148 :—* No reasonable 
doubt can any longer exist respecting the des- 
tination of these groups of Pyramids. Not 
only is it evident that they have been places 
of interment, the only rational purpose that 
was ever assigned to them, but where any in- 
scriptions have been found, they concur with 
tradition in showing them to have been the 
sepulchres of Kings.” 

So in the great question of the relative pri- 
ority of Indian and Egyptian civilization, after 
a very brief and admirable statement of the 
subject and our knowledge of it, he concludes, 
vol. i. pp. 109 and 110, that “there has been 
some connexion between the civilization of 
Egypt and India ;” and that “we must be 
content to leave their similarity unexplained, 
among many other historical phenomena, the 
origin of which belongs to ages of which no 
record has been preserved”—or discovered, 
shall we not now say? Kenrick’s explanation 
of the Phonetic alphabet is as clear as so in- 
volved and intricate a system will admit, and 
he does the utmost justice to the claims and 
a of Champollion the younger, in this 
regard. 

ut amid these severer studies and the elu- 
cidation of knotty questions, the artistic ameni- 
ties are not forgotten ; and we especially com- 
mend the chapter upon Architecture, vol. i. 
page 252, to the attention of the thoughtful 
reader. 

His remarks in this chapter evince the most 

enial artistic sympathies and instincts. The 
distinction between Egyptian and Greek art 
is very delicately drawn. He announces the 
fact, most important in architectural study, that 
the oldest true arch of stone is found in a tomb 
of Saccara, near Memphis, of the age of Psammi- 
ticus, several centuries before our era, and that 
the principle of the arch with a keystone was 
known to the Egyptians when the buildings of 
Thebes were erected, in still remoter centuries. 
He also suggests, with the most accomplished 
modern critics, that the pyramid may have been 
the type of Egyptian architecture, and advances 
the opinion that “ there is no reason to suppose 
that excavation preceded construction in the 
history of Egyptian art, a notion which appears 
to have originated in the belief that the primi- 
tive population of the valley of the Nile were 
Troglodytes; on the contrary, there is an evi- 
dent imitation of architectural forms in the 
grottoes of Benihassan, which are older than 
any of the Nubian excavated temples.” Vol. 
i. 252-3. 
is question, however, we should be glad 
to have seen more elaborately treated, for the 
Troglodyte theory of Ogee does not seem 
t all improbable, either in the nature of the 
ease or upon investigation ; and the pure Doric 
columns in the tombs of Benihassan and in the 
temple of Beyt-el-Welle in Nubia, the only two 
such instances in Egypt, and ages an to 
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Greece, together with the character of the 
sculptures and paintings upon the wall of both, 
indicate a certain architectural perfection—a 
single thought, that was never reached or sur- 
aca in any Egyptian work. These columns, 

m their very uselessness in excavations like 
these, whence our author justly concludes that 
they were to please an eye accustomed to them 
in building, imply a height of art anterior to 
our eoutedan and if we may reason from 
such hints, superior to that of any remains. 

But an article, intended simply to attract the 
attention of our readers to this recent invaluable 
contribution to historical literature, is swelling 
into a discussion of its merits, into which we 
would most gladly enter were we sure of our 
readers’ patience. Let us at least advise a 
glance at these volumes, even were it only to 
provoke an Egyptian curiosity. The style is 
manly, vigorous, concise, and clear. It is espe- 
cially pleasant to find none of those irrelevant 
moral platitudes which usually disfigure trea- 
tises upon earlier history and times contempo- 
rary with the scriptures, and which, by going 
round difficulties, in referring them to an espe- 
cial effort of the supreme agency of affairs, im- 
peach the intellect, retard intelligence, and out- 

common sense. 

n taking leave of our author, we are happy 
to learn that we do not see him for the last 
time in this work, which might well satisfy a 
man of no mean ambition. Mr, Kenrick has 
the loftiest historical aspiration, and with this 
trophy in our hands we can readily predict his 
be se 

“ What is now published,” says he, “although 
complete in itself, is only a portion of a con- 
templated work comprehending the history of 
those countries of the East, whose civilization 
preceded and influenced that of Greece. «Syria 
and Phenicia will form the next volume. The 
rapidity with which the discovery and interpre- 
tation of the Assyrian and Persian monuments 
have been lately advanced, justifies the hope 
that it may be possible before long to relate 
the history of those Monarchiiés with something 
of the copiousness and certainty which Egyp- 
tian history has attained.” 

If now some other mind as tranquil and ac- 
eurate and fresh, should be led to the study 
and elucidation of Indian history, the results of 
such study, with these works of Kenrick, with 
Grote’s Greece brought down to Roman days 
—with the Roman sketches of Arnold and 
Niebuhr—with Gibbon and Sismondi, who de- 
liver the thread into the hands of historians of 
modern times—would give us an adequate his- 
tory of the advance of the world, told by men 
worthy to tell it, and requiring of the reader 
no more time and attention t he should 
willingly devote to the task. 





MR. CHEEVER’S ISLAND WORLD OF THE PACIFIC.* 


An ambitious title for a miscellaneous volume, 
the chapters of which are evidently thrown 
together in haste. The book is deficient in 
dates and in exact description of the writer’s 

ition, but we gather that he was one day 
in a ship Wales, at the Falkland Islands, and 
that he doubled Cape Horn in a very troublous 
way in the summer season, “ Thirty-five 
mornings and evenings” subsequently from 
Callao, land us at Oahu, and we thereafter 
mingle with missionary life and discuss mis- 
sio questions—visiting, too, the oft de- 
seribed voleano of Kilauea. Mr. Cheever is 
evidently an unpractised author. His command 


* The Island World of the Pacific: being the personal 
narrative and results of travel through the Sandwich or 
Hawaiian islands, and other parts of Polynesia, By Rev. 
Henry T. Cheever, with engravings. Harpers. 








of the English lan is capricious and un- 
certain. At one time he plucks a word from 
the confines of the dictionary, as when he talks 
of the “ etiology” of disease ; at another he is 
confused among every day terms. On a single 
page we notice these two passages. In the 
first the metaphorical language which should 
be reserved to,aid thought, adds considerably 
to its embarrassment, as a sword intended to 
carve one’s way through the world will get 
between the legs of a novice and overthrow 
him. 

“ Huge waves are ever breaking over the coral 
reef that incloses the harbor of Honolulu, and 
rolling along both sides of the channel till they are 
Jost in deep water inside, but not without infusing 
a stranger who may be rowing in from a ship 
ontside with the sedative fear of being capsized as 
~ mounts the ridges of those broad-backed 
rollers.” 


The prosaic and the poetic get terribly per- 
plexed in the following description of “ the 
frowning craters of i and Puawai.” 


“These once vomited their combustible and 
fueled entrails upon the plains and into the sea ; 
but they have long since gone to sleep, and ‘ green 
grow the rushes O’ in their concave and smooth 
basins, where it is to be taken for granted almost 
every classic visitor at Honolulu has taken lessons 
as we have in stone-rolling, and scanning Virgil to 
the sound, 

“ Quadrupedante putrem sonitu quatit ungula campum.” 


While we are looking for facts and trying 
to form conclusions, we have constantly 
through the volume some cheap poetical 
quotation thrust upon us, 

When we have said that Mr. Cheever, writ- 
ing for what is called the religious public, 
introduces topics and employs a style averse 
from what is generally considered the usage 
of polite literature, we have made an end of 
our reluctant objections to his volume. Not 
that in the latter case we complain of a writer 
treating of his | tsy feelings and emotions, but 
that the taste of the world prefers having these 
things rather felt than seen in a man’s writings. 

Mr, Cheever’s views, so far as they are pre- 
sented, confirm the accounts of travellers of 
the inability of the efforts for Christian civiliza- 
tion to stay the extinction of the native race. 
The missionary in his arduous labors smoothes 
the descent and preserves the islands for the 
white race tocome. Mr. Cheever’s evidence 
on this point is explicit. 

“From what one sees who has much to do 
with their maladies, his conclusion is, that the very 
national blood is so corrupted, the Hawaiian con- 
stitution so deeply, venomously diseased, and the 
habits of the people such, in their living, and inter- 
course one with another, and with lewd foreigners, 
that there is little hope of their preservation and 
perpetuity as a race. Unwilling as a benevolent 
man feels to admit it, yet must it be acknowledged 
that all facts and reasonings look that way. Un- 
less there speedily ensue a great change in the 
habits of the people, unless the youth be kept from 
early vice and untimely marriages, and the mar- 
ried learn chastity, the race will run out and cease 
to be. 

“There are causes at work, which, if they are 
not soon arrested, will insure national depopula- 
tion and decay. Whether it is not even now too 
late to apply a remedy; whether the national 
stock is not already so much impsired as to pre- 
clude recovery, as in the case of an individual who 
has ruined himself by his excesses, and whose 
repentance comes too late, remains to be seen. 
Certain it is, they are dying off fast, rotten with 
disease. Like sheep they are laid in the grave. 
They seem to have little or no constitutional 
stamina to rally against the incursions of their 
maladies, which are always aggravated, too, by 


neglect, or the want of proper nourishment ang 
nursing, and frequently by the villanous abuse of 
native doctors, who give large doses of emetic ang 
drastic medicines, especially the seeds and juice of 
a certain gourd that has often been known to pro. 
duce death. What is done for their salvation 
must be done quickly to be of any avail, or they 
too will be written among the nations whom the 
sons of Japheth have dispossessed.” 


This is the melancholy story of the eyils 
wrought by the pioneers of the white man’s 
civilization. The question has been started of 
the probability of the continuance of the natiye 
races had they not been visited by their 
corrupt destroyers. Mr, Cheever thinks, and 
with ene gy oa Be that the people 
were already on the decline at the arrival of 
Capt. Cook. Their own vices and barbarities 
would have depopulated the islands. 

In the remedial influences of the missionary 
it is complimentary to our writer’s candor and 
judgment that he estimates at a proper value 
the general influences of civilization as com. 
monly distinguished from Christianity. It js 
a distinction indeed which should be swallowed 
up in an indissoluble union of the two; but 
as it is here made, it applies to schools of 
reform in cities and elsewhere nearer home 
than Polynesia. 


« Almost all the suspensions have been on ac- 
count of adultery, and the illicit intercourse of the 
unmarried, some of them under circumstances 
painfully polluting. The people are yet but half. 
reclaimed savages; much further advanced in 
Christianity than civilization ; perhaps, indeed, as 
far Christianized as they can be until their habits 
of living, sleeping, working, and dressing, are more 
civilized. School instruction, such as it is, is 
general ; the people are mild and docile in dispo- 
sition, and can almost all read; the bible, or a 


part of it, is, perhaps,in every dwelling ; the forms =~ 
of religion are established, and its saving power 
felt in a multitude of cases ; an excellent system of — 


laws is enforced ; old abuses and oppressions cor- 


rected. But it is plain that the people are not a 
yet sufficiently disciplined and intellectual for the | 


exhibition of a blameless, spiritual religion; and | 
if a man comes here thinking to find intherecent- 
ly converted, simple islanders, the brightest trophies 

of the cross, he will be disappointed. Embracing 
the Gospel does not at once make barbarians 
spiritual, conscientious, or intelligent ; nor does it 


at once release them from the vicious habits of Eb 4 


body and mind to which they have been addicted 
for generations: it is only the necessary initial 
step of reform.” 


The picture of the missio operations is 
genial, ralogistic, and we Soube ant n the 
whole correctly stated. What is said of the 
Roman Catholics is severe ; they are represented 
as the actors of spiritual fraud and the abettors 
of profligacy. e Protestant missionaries 
have a difficult part to enact; but they 
have assumed their ground, and have kept it. 
On the map of the world, amidst the darkness 
of Polynesia, the Hawaiian Islands are illumi- 
nated by the light of Christianity. 

Of the narrative portions of the volume we 
select an anecdote or two, with the account of 
a curious performance in swimming. 


A MARRIAGE SCENE. 

“There occurred a case at a marriage scene, 
while I was at Kohala, so provokingly droll and 
amusing, that I can never narrate or call it to 
mind without laughter. At the Wednesday after- 
noon meeting, six or seven couples presented 
themselves together for marriage. Somewhat 
curious to witness the ceremony, I sat by the minis- 
ter within the desk. They stood together, oppo- 
site, in a line ; and when their names were called, 
and hands were to be locked for responding to the 





marriage vow, one was found without his mate; 
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pastor’s naturally enough asking for 
we pane the sans culvttes bridegroom, with 
a grave drollery all the more ludicrous for being 
unmeant, E hookomo ana i kona kapa komo ma 
ka puka—She is at the door putting on her 
frock! This to tell of his bride before a whole 
congregation, was more than the officiating minis- 
ter or his friend could hear and keep their coun- 
tenances. A few moments elapsed, and Mr. 
Bond and myself exchanged knowing glances as 
the just now gownless bride came in from her 
toilet by the meeting-house door.” 

AN ILLUSTRATION OF HUDIBRAS. 

« They have a special liking to shoes that are 
given to squeaking. This squeak, by the way, the 
natural creaking of new and dry leather, they 
seem to think a part of the shoe, and they are 
willing to pay for it extra ; so that the shoemaker 
who can manufacture the most squeak will be 
likely to have the largest run of custom among 
Hawaiians. ‘There was an escaped Botany Bay 
convict shoemaker in Mr. Bond’s district, that 
married one of his church members, and the na- 
tives used to employ him for making squeak. 

« He was expected one day at Mr. Bond’s, and a 
native who knew it left word to have a pair of 
shoes made with a squeak. Willing to see how 
far the man’s fondness for squeak would carry 
him, Mr. Bond asked how much worth of squeak 
he would have put into his shoes, whether a 
hapaha’s worth or a hapalua, a quarter of a dollar 
squeak or a half-dollar squeak. The man’s love 
for squeak got the better, I believe, of his love for 
money, and he concluded to have the largest 
squeak that Crispin could manufacture, even if it 
cost as high as a dollar. Now, 

4 rudder is of ve 
Wah Ubich, Hike ships, ye ooh their courses, 
we might say of this our Hawaiian knight of the 
squeak, with a slight accommodation, what Butler 
did of Sir Hudibras, 
“From out his soles a squeak did sound 
That brought him gazers from around ; 
But being loth to wear it out, 
He therefore bore it not about, 


Unless on holidays or so, 
As men their best apparei do.”’ 


A SWIMMING FEAT. 


“ Tt was on the same track, by which we have 
thus gained safely our island home, that a swim- 
ming feat was performed, a few years ago, by a 
native woman in peril, which surpasses all other 
achievements of the kind on record. When 
about midway between the outmost points of 
Hawaii and Kahoolawe, or thirty miles from Jand 
on either side, a small island vessel, poorly 
managed, and leaky (as they generally are), 
suddenly shifted cargo in a strong wind, plunged 
bows under, and went down, there being on board 
between thirty and forty persons, and a part of 
them in the cabin. This was just after dinner, on 
Sunday. The natives that happened to be on 
deck were at once all together in the waves, with 
no means of escape but their skill in swimming. 
A Christian man, by the name of Mauae, who had 
conducted morning worship and a Sabbath service 
with the people in the forenoon, now called them 
round him in the water, and implored help from 
God for all. Then, as a strong current was 
setting to the north, making it impossible for them 
to get to Hawaii, whither they were hound, they 
2ll made in different ways for Maui and Kahoolawe. 

“ The captain of the schooner, a foreigner, being 
unable to swim, was put by his Hawaiian wife on 
an oar, and they two struck out together for the 
distant shore; but on Monday morning, having 
survived the first night, the captain died ; and in 
the afternoon of the same day his wife landed on 
Kahoolawe. A floating hatchway from the 
wreck gave a chance for life to a strong young 


man and his brother ; but the latter perished be- | "@8! 


fore the daylight of Monday, while the elder 
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Manae and his wife had each secured a covered 

bucket for a buoy, and three young men kept them 

company till evening ; but all disappeared, one 

after another, during the night, either by exhaus- 

tion, or getting bewildered and turning another 

way, or by becoming the prey of sharks. 

“ Monday morning the faithful pair were found 

alone ; and the wife’s bucket coming to pieces, 

she swam without anything till afternoon, when 

Mauae became too weak to go on. The wife 

stopped and lomilomied him (a kind of shampoo- 

ing common here) so that he was able to swim 

again until Kahoolawe was in full view. Soon, 

however, Mauae grew so weary that he could not 

even hold to the bucket; and his faithful wife, 

taking it from him, bade him cling to the long 

hair of her head, while she still hopefully held on, 
gradually nearing the shore! Her husband’s 
hands, however, soon slipped from her hair, too 

weak to keep their hold, and she tried in vain to 
rouse him to further effort. She endeavored, 
according to the native expression, to hoolana 
kona manao, to make his hope swim, to inspire 
him with confidence by pointing to the land, and 
telling him to pray to Jesus; but he could only 
utter a few broken petitions. Putting his arms, 
therefore, around her own neck, she held them 
fast on her bosom with one hand, and stiil swam 
vigorously with the other until near nightfall, when 
herself and her now lifeless burden were within a 
quarter of a mile from the shore. She had now to 
contend with the raging surf; and finding the body 
of her husband, which she had borne so long, 
stone-dead, she reluctantly cast it off, and shortly 
after reached the land. 

“ But there she was hardly better off than at sea, 
for long exposure to the brine had so blinded her 
eyes that it was some time before she could see ; 
her strength was too much spent to travel, and the 
spot on which she landed was barren lava, on the 
opposite side of the island to any settlement. 
Food and water she must find, or die. Provi- 
dentially she obtained the latter in a rain that had 
recently fallen, and that was standing for her in the 
cups of the rocks. Monday night, Tuesday, 
Wednesday, and Thursday came and went with- 
out relief, while she crept on gradually as she 
could towards the inhabited parts of the island. 
At last, on Friday morning, when her manaolana, 
her swimming hope that had held its head so long 
above the waves, was fast sinking with her failing 
strength, by a gracious providence she discovered 
a water-melon vine in fruit. Eating one, ‘her 
eyes were enlightened,’ like Jonathan’s by the 
honey ; soon after she was found by a party of 
fishermen, by them cared for and conducted to 
their village, and the next day transported by canoe 
to Lahaina, whence the foundered schooner had 
sailed just one week before.” 





POETRY OF SCIENCE.* 


Nature is the source of all poetry, and exter- 
nal nature furnishes its form, symbol, and 


harmony, a true gift of nature, she would 
become dead and lifeless ; and if the eye were 
closed to the light, the beams of poetry would 


external nature. The senses have gathered in 
the copious material which she has reproduced 
in every beautiful and inexhaustible combina- 
tion of enchanting pictures. It might reason- 
ably have been expected that if the realm of 
the senses was thus fertile in the beautiful, 
if it furnished even for the higher poetry of the 
drama and the epic, its drapery, ornaments, and 
sce 
things, we should find a still more elevated 
ion. The flower and the rock have been 
made the abode of imaginary beings, or sym- 








expression. If poetry should lose the aid of 


seldom reach the intellect. Imagination, from 
the first, has been a reveller in the glories of 


—when we penetrated the husk of 





bolized to express spiritual beauty and moral 
strength, since the time man first beheld them ; 
and we may well imagine a new order of 
delightful emotions to spring when we have 
traced to the sunlight the coloring of the 
flower, and to the magnetic influence of the 
same luminary, the causes why the rocky 
particles are linked so firmly together. 

Life, power, and motion, though for ever 
concealed by the material forms they underlie, 
give, nevertheless, to natural objects the quality 
of bestowing pleasure and exciting wonder. 
The imaginative, the poetic faculty, is the 
great worker among the human faculties. It is 
the Ariel to obey every command of the 
imperious but sightless will of man; it runs 
often on foolish and bootless messages, but at 
length it brings from the elements their secrets. 
It has revelled freely as a mistress in the 
realms of the senses ; it has invaded the region 
of reason, and enthroned and embodied the 
ideal, “Godlike shapes and forms excelling 
human,”—but in the province of natural phi- 
losophy it has hitherto been a patient and 
pains-taking drudge. The delicate and tricksy 
spirit is forced to labor in the laboratory, and 
its anticipations have been wearily examined 
and compared, and its conquests have been 
few, and by no means startling, until the last 
hundred years. During this period Franklin 
has drawn the lightning from the cloud; Davy 
has rent the stubborn rocks into simpler forms, 
metals, and gases; Oersted, Morse, Daguerre, 
Faraday, Grove, and Herschell, have developed 
such harmonies in the active agencies of Na- 
ture, those called heat, electricity, magnetism, 
light, and shall we say it life—that the dreams 
of the poets are realized and put before our 
eyes. 

T These wonders of Nature, these marvels of 
agencies, that speed through the universe with 
a flight less wonderful in their rapidity, than 
that such rapidity can be measured, are the 
subject of Mr. Hunt’s delightful volume. 

This is what the imagination of the great 
bards forecast :— 


“ Principis celum ac terras, camposque liquentes 
Lucentemque globam lune, ‘Titania astra, 
Spiritus intus alit.” 

“ When with one vitreous touch 
Th’ arch-chemic Sun, so far from us remote, 
Produces with terrestrial humor mixed 
Here in the dark so many precious things, 
Of color glorious, and effect so rare.” 

Or in the simpler and more sublime language 
of Scripture, pointing to the Divine source, it 
is said :— 

“ He maketh his Angels Spirits, and His Minis- 
ters a flame of fire.” 


MATURIN’S POEMS.* 


Tere is a second crop known to farmers, 
which, we believe, is quite as savory, and 
rather more grateful than the first. It is one 
of the chiefest ures of criticism that, on 
a deliberate review, so many choice gleanings 
are found to have been left, after the pen has 
once swept the field. A rapid examination of 
this book of Mr. Maturin’s, on a late occasion, 
satisfied us that he is in possession of the 
poetic faculty, and by certain unequivocal 
endowments is entitled to address us in that 
form of composition. A more detailed con- 
sideration of the book shows that its author is 
not only possessed of the general gift, but 
that he also brings with it various graces 
and accomplishments, which, altogether, em- 
power him for a seat on the foremost benches 
of the muse. Eminent among these gifts is 
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with finish; an onward movement of feeling 
melodiously expressed, which is certainly one 
of the noblest properties of the true bard. 
Mr. Maturin is neither a philosopher, an eco- 
nhomist, a reformer, nor a moan? but simply a 
bard ; and with his singing robes about him, 
rushing into the thick of his subject, and 








chanting away in a vigorous music, without | 
the least expectation or concern in the fate of | 


schools or parties. In this we fancy his im- 
pulses are his best directors: fortunately they 
are not unenlightened, but indicate a profound 
culture in ancient learning, with the strongest 
contemporary sympathies, 
tration in this passage from the Ode on the 
Sea :— 
“ Alone through unknown seas, 
Even to the Cassiterides, 
By night and by day 
She plied her venturous way, 
Sweeping around 
The ancient bound 
Where Hercules’ unwearied hand 
Had piled his columns near Iberia’s land ; 
Nor yet her daring sail had furled 
Until she saw old Baratsnach's Western world! 
Thou bor’st upon thy mother-breast 
Columbus, when he sought the uncertain West, 
And, as he marked the line of sinking day, 
Deemed it was old Cathay, 
The golden Chersonese, 
That El Doradw of the Indian Seas! 
Oh! strong the faith, thou mighty man! that bore 
Thee o'er the trackless waves to India’s shore ; 
And base the meed that kingly favor gave 
Thy tofty soul, thou Gideon of the wave ! 
What! had the wealth and chivalry of Spain 
No fitter gift for thee, than felon’s chain 
Unawed thine eye ranged o’er the waves, thy hand 
Unlocked the long barred portals of an unknown land ; 
Thou, like the ancient Patriarch who trod 
The Red Sea waters, parted by his God, 
Didst place thy trust, unwavering, in Him, 
And saw’st by faith, the land, though dark and dim.” 


In “ The Enchanted Ring—a Tale of Faérie,” 
there is exhibited a fine descriptive talent, 
most successful in the use of the hazardous 
octosyllabic : witness these opening verses :— 


“ The sun is high ; and hound and horn 

Breathe welcome echo to the morn, 

As from the mountain-top it flings 
Those treasured hues, that lay through night, 
Deep-folded in her dusky wings, 

To gild its path with gems of light— 

A summer's morn! ‘The earth and air 
Seem wrapt in holy dream, as ‘twere 
That glorious dawn, when first God sent 
Light thro’ the murky firmament, 
Dispelling cloud and vapor far 

As rose Creation’s morning star, 
Fiinging her myriad hues, unfurled 

Like banner bathed in rainbow light, 
Waking from Chaos’ chains, a world 
Had lain, ’till then, in dreams of Night— 
And earth and air,—the very skies 

(As one by one the stars of even 

Close upt ever watchful eyes, 

And melt into the blue of heaven) 

Seem rev’ling in that golden ray, 
Baptizing the approach of Day— 

For earth hath donned her mantle green, 
The flower shakes off its midnight dew ;— 
Twinkles the grass its emerald-sheen, 
The harebell bares her breast of biue— 
And Summer's bells are sweetly ringing 
From leaves just op’ning to the day, 
And birds, bright morning’s minstrels, singing, 
Like spirits, their sweet matin-lay ;— 
Ali—all would seem, as Paradise 

Again were in this world of our’s, 

ing the lost light that lies 
Deep in the shade of Eden's bowers !” 


The Spanish Ballads are interesting, and 
alive all over with a chivalresque and romantic 
preciation of the spirit of the subject; con- 
clusively —_ that the author would 
have very little to fear from competitors in the 
cultivation of his talents in the field of Spanish 
Romance. We select none of these, because 
oo are all very nearly equal in excellence: 
because it will be a pleasure reserved for 

the reader to investigate them for himself. 


We do not dwell on an occasional rashness of 


expression and violence of metre: inasmuch as 
without these we fear we should not have the 
many excellences of the volume to be grateful 





We have an illus-| 
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| will be most agreeably presented through the 
author himself, in a passage like this (which is 
its own vindicator), from *“ The W _— 


“The Spring is past ;—and blushing Summer comes, 
Music and sunshine throng her scented way ; 
The birds send gladly from their bowered homes, 
Their pean at the birth of flowery May! 
From close to shut of Day; yes, far and near 
The spell of mystic music chains the ear ; 
All Nature, from her bosom pouring forth 
Sounds such as make a Temple of the earth, 
Returns in one full stream of harmony 
The angel echoes that she hears on high— 
Beautiful Summer! fling thy crown of flowers 
O’er this dull earth through winter’s weary hours ; 
Let them not fade—oh ! let not sere and blight 
Darken thy prism’d couch with shade of Night; 
| Let not thy music ever break its spell, 
| Like heaven-bound pilgrim bidding earth ‘ Farewell !’ 
Oh! silence not thy music,—let thy flowers 
Be earth's bright stars responding to the skies; 
Wreathing her graves with those immortal bowers 
Thy rosy band "twined *round the Dead in Paradise !” 


If the reader has followed us attentively, 
we think it must now appear to him, as to us, 
that in these Lyries we have a genuine poet: 
who only needs to use reasonable judgment in 
the selection of subjects and care in maturing 
them for the public eye, to establish for himself 
an honorable and enviable position, which few 
bards of the present generation will have it in 
their power to disturb. With a cordial admira- 
tion of his talents, we wish Mr. Maturin a 
hearty godspeed to his next undertaking. 





GILFILLAN’S BARDS OF THE BIBLE.* 

Mr. GirFitiay, a Seotchman, we believe, by 
birth, is well known for his vivacious reports 
of English authors in several volumes, entitled 
« — of baying ae is a stran anaes 

und of sagacity and enthusiasm. ith ap- 
te a hocevell Puritan education at bot- 
tom, he has engrafted on it a taste for Shelley 
and a ladies’ boarding-school appreciation of 
Emerson. He has read Coleri Ge and has 
probably listened to Chalmers and Irving. His 
sympathies are with the poetical and imagina- 
tive, and he has undoubtedly himself conside- 
rable seen pth ee his epithets being fre- 
quently novel and rememberable for their sug- 
gestiveness. With all this, and an extensive 
course of reading, his style is the most remark- 
able thing. It is the — language in 
masquerade, drunk and reeling in tatters of 
finery, but occasionally dealing a stout blow 
in a fit of spasmodic vigor. Itis high fantasti- 
eal. You are wearied with the kaleidoscopic 
flashings, and accustomed in pe reading of 
good authors to find pure gold imbedded in a 
very simple matrix, you pronounce this to be 
mere broken tinsel. If this was forced upon 
the attention, this vitiated style in Mr. Gilfil- 
lan’s previous books, it becomes far less tole- 
rable in his new work, where the sanctity of 
the subject demands reverent treatment. What 
is endurable when written about Lamb, or 
Jeffrey, or Hazlitt, beeomes simply impertinent 
when the theme is Paul or Isai e do not 
care to see the sanctities of the New and Old 
Testament brought down to the level of the 
newspaper handling of the day. We do not 
want a leading article on King David or a 
“first rate notice” of the t Job. Yet in 
this way Mr. Gilfillan adroitly illustrates the 
“art of sinking.” What can be worse taste 
than such a mode of treatment as this:— 
“ Christ, in the grave, presents softer and less 
terrible points of view. He lies down wearied, 
exhausted, alone, but triumphant—‘like a 
warrior taking his rest’”—and again, “ The 

at redemption is complete. The Saviour’s 
edly ‘ sleeps well.’” t can be more im- 
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pertinent than this carrying away our thoughts | 


_* Bards of the Bible, by George Gilfillan. Appleton & | ne 
for. Any complaint we may have to make |“ 





[Jan. 25, 
on such a theme tothe Burial of Sir Joby 
Moore or the player’s phrase, grand as it js 





of the murdered Duncan! _ It is sheer trifling, 
St. Paul could quote Euripides, and we see not 
why a modern divine should not quote Shak. 
speare, but not in such a connexion as this, 

Mr, Gilfillan treats us to such “sinkings” 
as this—* The intuitional element (in Paul) 
was not lost, it was only exhibited in another 
form: the manna was that which had falley 
from heaven ; i was only formed into cakes by 
a master hand.” 

Yet we could quote many eloquent and sug. 
gestive passages from this book. 





LEVERETT'S LATIN LEXICON.* 

A NEw edition of a work well known in our 
academies, pe bes by a system of notation 
marking the classifications of Latin words ac. 
cording to their authority, and derived from 
the German work of Freund. Thus in the 
open line under the initial capital of any word 
you find the numbers 1, 2, or 3, as the word is 
rare in Cicero; classical but not Ciceronian 
(from the works of Cesar, Sallust, Livy, &c.), 
or either ante-classical or post-classical :—the 
unnumbered words being fully Ciceronian. 
The etymological index of Freund is added to 
the Latin-English Division. An English-Latin 
department is added. Though less compre. 
hensive than the full adaptation of Freund's 
work by Dr. Andrews, noticed in our last, this 
is an excellent and available school manual. 


The Miscellaneous Writings of Thomas De 
Quincey. Ticknor, Reed & Fields.—Of the vo- 
lumes so often described in literary notices, and 
which, if all gathered at the reviewer’s prompting, 
would accumulate a collection at least equal to 
the perished Alexandrian, these books of De Quin- 
cey’s may be justly assigned as necessary to every 
gentleman’s library. Compact in form, neat in 
type and paper, they have an equal quality in con- 
densed learning and pure style. The peculiarity 
of De Quincey is, that he advances with solid and 
clear-headed discussion up to the very limit of spe- 
culation allowable to a man of good sense who 
wishes to be generally read and appreciated. This 
| quality is exhibited in a very happy degree in this 
' new volume of his writings, in the capital essay on 
Murder considered as one of the Fine Arts, Din- 
ner, Real and Unfounded, and the Modern English 
Mail Coach. In Joan d’Are we have a curious 
and original speculation on history, distinguished — 
by the same excellence of style and analysis. We 
are glad to see the De Quincy series coming on in 
this way at a good pace from the classical pub- 

rs. 

Catalogue of the Mercantile Library in New 
York. Published by the Association —This new 
catalogue of one of the most important collec- 
tions of books in this city, is prepared on a simple 
and efficient plan. The title of each book in the 
general alphabetical arrangement occupies but 4 
single line, on the plan of the valuable Booksel- 
lers’ Catalogues of London, which is sufficient for 
the author’s name, the leading title of his book, 
its size, place of publication, and date. The 
economy of this, in keeping a book desirable to 
be possessed by a great many persons at a mode- 
rate price, is obvious. Its general utility is no 
less so. Novels, Tales, and Romances have 4 
separate divisioa, and are classified both by titles 
and authors. An Analytical Index and a large 
Table of Contents are a sufficient guide to sub- 
jects. In a popular library of this character, 
where many volumes must always be “ out,” the 
labor of preparing a catalogue of some thirty 
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yaand volumes (the exact number last summer 
~ 29,147) is mo alight one, but it has been ac- 
complished with exactness and fidelity. The 
subscribers are indebted for the work to the 
thorough zeal and diligence of Mr. S. Hastings 
Grant, the librarian. Those only who have at- 
tempted some work of this kind, in a private 
room under the most favorable circumstances, can 
estimate the work done in the present case. The 
exhibition of the books confirms us in our old ex- 
periences of the value of this collection. It is 
kept up to the times, and its purchases of English 
books are liberal and judicious. 

Classical Series, edited by Drs. Schmitz and 
Zumpt.—T. Livii Patavini Historiarum, Libri I., 
IL, XX1., XXIL Philadelphia: Lea & Blanchard. 
_This selection from the Roman historian em- 
braces the early story of Rome and the great | 
events of the career of Hannibal. It is illustrated 
by the distinguished grammarian and learned critic 
who conduct the series with the usual pertinent pre- 
fatory matter, grammatical facilities in the notes, 
and suggestive archeological and historical memo- 
randa. 

The Photographic Art-Journal. Jan. 1851. 
—The first number of a new journal, the specialty | 
of which is the means and progress of “ the Art of 
Light.” A capital lithograph of Mr. Brady, after 
a daguerreotype, is prefaced as a popular recom- 
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require a great portion of the work to be reeast.— | every man of taste. He has shown himself a 
(Literary Gazette.) | worthy disciple of that philosophical school of 
The Lyrical Dramas of Zischylus, from the | classical illustrators which boasts of Miller, 
Greek. ‘Translated into English Verse, by John | Dissen, Béckh, and others.—(Athenaum.) 
Stuart Blackie. Parker.—It speaks much for the ri 
courage and public spirit of so eminent a scholar BOOK FESTIVAL AT CINCINNATI. 
as Mr. Blackie, that, in spite of every discourage- Crncinnazt, January 4th, 1851. 
ment, he should have been willing to enter on so | Last evening was an occasion that will long be 
laborious a task as that of translating the whole of remembered in the annals uf the Book Trade of 
ZEschylus into English verse:—that he should Cincinnati. 
have accomplished it with such success, reflects; A few friends of social feeling and harmony, as 
high credit on his insight into the meaning of his‘ well as of Jiterature, among the Booksellers, feel- 
author and on his command of poetical language. ing the importance of cultivating a closer acquaint- 
There are several circumstances connected with ance, and a more liberal and friendly intercourse 
the few remaining productions of AEschylus which | among the Trade, circulated last week a call fora 
render such an undertaking peculiarly arduous. | Booksellers’ Dinner, to bring together the mem- 
He is well known to be remarkable for a wild | bers of the profession in one social gathering. The 
energy and rugged sublimity of conception, daring | call was responded to with unexpected liberality, 
flights of imagination, an abundance of metaphor and so many surplus tickets were subscribed for by 
—which is sometimes violent and harsh in the ex- | the trade, that the committee were enabled to 
treme,—a fondness for antiquated expressions :— | invite about fifty guests from among the learned 
in a word, for an irregular grandeur and obscurity | professions of the city. The Committee of Ar- 
of style. Quinctilian and others go so far as to | rangements, appointed at a meeting of the Trade, 
charge him with turgid bombast. His works have was composed of the following gentlemen :— 
come down to us in a very fragmentary, mutilated |H. W. Derby, A. R. Spofford, C. A. Morgan, 








state. Four of his plays are merely portions of 
larger dramas of which we can form but a very 
vague idea from what we possess. The three 
which constitute the Orestean trilogy—the “ Aga- 





mendation of the studies of Robert Hunt and | memnon,” the “ Choephore,” and the “ Eumeni- 


others, on Chemistry, &c., which follows. 
journal is to be published monthly. 


This | des ”—were originally followed by a satiric drama 
| called the “ Proteus,” of which we know nothing 


but the name. The text of all, especially of « The 


Everyday Sermons ; or, Facts and Physiology | Choephore,” is lamentably corrupt in the most 


which all should know. Lowell: J. Walker.— 


A brief and clear volume of a practical character, 


illustrating the laws of health. It is unusually 
well printed, with caretully designed woodcuts. 





CATALOGUE RAISONNE 


OF BOOKS NOT REPRINTED HERE. 
(Prepared from the Best Authorities.) 


Etudes historiques sur Dante Alighieri et son 


époque. By M. Sausse-Villiers. Paris, 1850.— 
A new book upon Dante can hardly fail to be 
acceptable to the student of Italian literature. We 
cannot indeed hope, after all that has been written 
of late years, that any new biographer or annota- 
tor will be able to add very largely to our stores, 
or to clear up effectually those mists through 
which the genius of the Michael Angelo of poetry 
looms in such gloomy grandeur. Much, however, 
may be done by an investigation of the earliest 
documents—by ransacking libraries and examining 
manuscripts of the thirteenth and fourteenth centu- 
ries, not even yet brought to light—and particu- 
larly, as M. Sausse-Villiers has done, by a patient 
study of Dante’s works, when undertaken for 
truth only, and not in defence of some preconceiv- 
ed theory. Of the latter class of writers, the 
parasites of genius, there are already too many, 
who add largely to the bulk of our libraries with- 
out increasing their value. 

M. Sausse-Villiers, without entering into minute 
details, has narrated in very picturesque language 
the adventurous career of this extraordinary man 
—at one time a poet, at another a politician ; at 
one time a mailed warrior on the field of Cam- 
paldino, at another a lonely wanderer among the 
mountains, meditating on those mighty themes 
which have found in every succeeding age “ fit au- 
dience, thouga few ;’ to-day at the head of the 
state and at the summit of earthly greatness, to- 
morrow a penniless outcast, the sport and jest of 
men who felt humiliated by his independence and 
dwarfed by his genius. 

M. Sausse-Villiers maintains with amiable and 
excusable enthusiasm some most transcendental 
notions of his author’s characteristics. They are too 
eminently French to suit our soberer tastes. With 
these, as being an error on the right side, we are 
not inclined to find fault ; but we cannot pass over 
unnoticed his occasionally too inflated style and 
the defective plan of his work. The former may 
easily be corrected in a second edition by a few 


| difficult parts; owing, probably, to the reckless 
tampering of ignorant transcribers and editors who 
| were unable to construe it as it stood originally. 
| Hence it is in many cases not easy to get at the 
true meaning of the author, or even to make out 
any clear and consistent sense at all. 

We are glad to find Mr. Blackie honestly con- 
fessing the impossibility of reproducing in our lan- 
guage a perfect fac-simile of ancient Greek or 
| Latin poetry. The spirit of the original must par- 
tially evaporate in the process of transfusion. Our 
language does not admit of the metres in which 
the remains of ancient Greek tragedy are written : 
—to say nothing of the different ways in which the 
choruses are scanned by different scholars. Mr. 
Blackie has felt it necessary to represent the Iambic 
trimeter of Eschylus by our heroic verse of ten 
syllables,—and his anapestic lines, in which he so 
much delights and excels, by trochaics of eight 
syllables, or occasionally seven and five. He has 
also freely introduced explanatory matter into his 
text whenever he thought elucidation was wanted. 
Add to all this, the omissions and alterations re- 
quired by the necessities of verse-writing,—and it 
will be evident that his work is far enough from 
being a fac-simile of the original. It does not even 
resemble it so closely as an engraving does the 
picture from which it is taken. 

But no one must suppose that we intend this as- 
sertion as reproach or disparagement. Far from 
desiring to exaggerate the inevitable imperfection 


Grecian poetical idea into English form. If he 
ness of outline, he has been careful not to lose the 
true coloring of the original. By a deep study of 
Eschylus, he has caught something of his tone. 

* * * * * 


Besides the translation, there are valuable notes 
appended to each play,—and introductory remarks 
prefixed, full of illustrative information. The au- 
thor has wisely adapted them to the general reader, 
by not omitting to state such particulars as are 
familiar ‘> every classical student. But their main 
value consists in the light which they throw on the 
general drift of each play, the doctrines that it 
teaches, and the moral that it enforces. The skill 
with which Mr. Blackie has educed profound 
truths from what appear at first sight merely ab- 
surd legends is deserving of the highest praise. 

* » 








dashes of the pen : the emendation of the latter will 


Mr. Blackie’s book deserves the approbation of 





W.H. Moore, J. F. Desilver, Wm. Phillips, Jr. 
The evening of Friday, January 3d, was fixed for 
the Festival, and with a beautiful sky overhead, 
and a genial atmosphere of social feeling within, 
the company gathered together at 8 o’clock in the 
spacious parlor of the Burnet House. After a 
general shaking of hands, the party, numbering 
100 persons, about fifty of whom were booksellers 
and their clerks, proceeded to the magnificent 
Dining Saloon, where Messrs. Coleman & Reilly 
had spread a sumptuous table for their entertain- 
ment. 

Here was presented to view a scene fitted to re- 
joice the eye and awaken the pride of all true 
members of the Trade. As the long line of guests 
filed into the hall and took their seats at the table, 
there were seen arm in arm, authors and publishers, 
employers and clerks, clergymen, editors, lawyers, 
teachers, physicians and merchants, book-writers, 
book-printers, book-binders, booksellers, book- 
critics, and last, though not least—book readers. 
Seated in friendly union at the board, the first thing 
that attracted the eye beneath the blaze of chande- 
liers overhead, was an emblematic monument com- 
memorating the object of the feast, viz. a sugared 
pyramid of books, placed at either end of the table, 
and strongly suggestive of a Literary Dinner. Be- 
ginning at the base with a formidable Folio, they 
dwindled toward the apex to a modest Duodecimo, 
—surmounted with an inkstand and pen of snowy 
whiteness, which one might fancy “ full of honied 
speeches and of candie-d words.” These attractive 
volumes were what the ladies are wont to call. 
“ sweet books,” being composed mostly of confee- 
tionery, richly embellished, but not lettered. The 
substantials of the season and the clime were not 
wanting, and venison and turkeys, oysters and 
quails, were discussed as ably by the authors as 
was ever a subject of a higher order. The cloth 
being removed, and our hosts having uncorked the 








of Mr. Blackie’s version, we only wonder at the | champagne, and placed it by the side of our own 
general success with which he has moulded sparkling Catawba, the President of the day, Na- 


| THaNn Guitrorp, Esq., a ci-devant bookseller and 
has found it impossible to preserve strict correct- | subsequent editor, and one of our most honored city 


‘fathers, was called out by the following senti- 


ment :— 

Our Venerable President, the Father of the 
Book Trade in Cincinnati ; his numerous descend- 
ants bid him weleome to their board. 

Mr. Guilford responded briefly, disclaiming the 
honor of having originated the book business of 
the city, and congratulating the company on the 
union of business and intelligence indicated by the 
occasion. 

The Vice President, John C. Barnes, Esq., former- 
ly of New York, rose in reply to the following :— 

Our worthy Vice President ; with Eastern edu- 
cation and Western energy, he treads worthily in 
the steps of his illustrious predecessor. 

Mr. Barnes modestly alluded to the extremes of 
age and of merit occupied by the President and 
Vice President, and concluded by expressing a hope 
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of the renewal of this fraternal gathering, the har- 
mony of which he trusted no competition would 
ever disturb. 

The President then announced the regular toasts, 
as follows: 

1. Western Literature ; ithas worn a War Path 
thorough the Wilderness, and adorned with its pen 
the kindred arts of Commerce and Navigation. 

Judge Halli, author of « The Wilderness and the 
War Path,” also of “ The West; its Commerce 
and Navigation,” replied very briefly, excusing him- 
self from making a speech, as his business was to 
write, and resigning the honor of speaking to other 
gentlemen whom he knew to be au fait in such 
matters. He concluded with a toast—* The Book- 
sellers of Cincinnati ; may the signs of their pros- 
perity be written in large capitals.” 

2. American Law and its Introduction in the 
West ; may it always supersede Judge Lynch. 

Judge Walker, being loudly called for, rose, and 
made a very witty and telling speech, in the course 
of which he told some very plain stories about the 
Booksellers, from which the tone of genial good 
humor in which they were uttered, took off the 
sting. He said he remembered a fable in which 
the lions were represented as having invited the 
jackals to an entertainment. As an author, he 
supposed he had been invited on this occasion, as 
one of the jackals, by the publishers, who were the 
lions. At any rate, he thought the publishers 
always got the lion’s share of the profits. Milton 
got but five pounds for his Paradise Lost, while his 
publishers made fifty thousand. Of all the books 
sold, it might safely be said, that not a thousandth 
part of the proceeds ever goes into the hands of the 
author. He meant no censure of our generous 
hosts present, he merely wished to show who were 
the masters and who the servants in the great busi- 
ness of making books. Who, he asked, are the 
book makers? This he believed was a vexed 
question between authors and publishers. If we 
take the commercial test, the matter is easily decided. 
The authors are not the makers, for they do not 
make money out of their books. He was called 
up for having written a book. He had not written 
a book, hardly ever an Introduction to a book, 
unless it were measured by Byron’s standard, 

“A book ’s a book, although there’s nothing in’t.” 
He believed this was the standard of “ the Trade.” 
The criterion is not “ what is it worth?” but“ will 
it sell?” But, all badinage aside, what wondrous 
and what blessed things are books! 

“ They turn the tide of ages to its head, 

And hoard the wisdom of the honored dead.” 

The aspect in which he most loved to view them 
was as the great soothers of life’s sorrows. For 
this boon alone he owed to Scott and Burns a 
debt of everlasting gratitude. He concluded his 
remarks with an elegant eulogy of literature, and 
the following sentiment :— 

“ The Book Business, authors, publishers, and 
venders, may there be such an equitable distribu- 
tion of emoluments between them that each trade 
may fare as sumptuously every day as we do now.” 

3. Our Guest, Mr. Mansfield, the Grammarian 
of Politics, the Historian of War, the Defender of 
Legal Rights, and the Reformer of Educational 
Wrongs ; his works are chronicled in the Atlas 
of the West. 

E. D. Mansfield, Esq., author of “ Political 
Grammar,” “ History of the Mexican War,” “ Le- 
gal Rights of Women,” and “ American Eduea- 
tion,” and late editor of the Chronicle and Atlas, 
responded in an excellent speech, giving a summary 
of the history of book-making in the West. In 1826 
the only books published here were, a very interesting 
and charming work called the “ Barmen’s Alma- 
nac,” divers little primers about two inches square, 
and “ Hammond’s Reports,” published beeause the 
state of Ohio ordered it to be published. Since 
this time a great progress might be noted. The 
Book trade of Cincinnati, in its publishing and 
selling departments, now amounted to a million 
of dollars annually ; it had increased in a ra- 
tio far greater than any other branch of trade, and 
three times greater than the ratio of population. 


‘old age; a few are immortal; a few “the 
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He expressed his hope that the profession would 

always be the friends of a high and solid educa- 

tion. Bookselling depends on reading, and read- 

ing depends on the taste for reading, not the mere 

ability to read. Nothing but the intelligent un- 

derstanding which education creates, can give the, 
taste. Not more than a hundredth part of the 

books is sold which might be, if the men and 

women of the country all had a taste for reading. 

Mr. M. closed with an allusion to the art of criti- 

cism, hoping it would soon be placed on an in- 

dependent footing, and that the trade would get 
rid of the present system of mere book notices and 

puffs. ° 

4. The Bench; always the friend of Copyrights 
and the enemy of copy-wrongs. 

Judge James rose in response to this toast, and 
spoke of the obligations of the bench to booksel- 
lers, especially to the law-booksellers, whose 
shelves are the depositories of rules of right, sanc- 
tioned by whole generations of learned and up- 
right men, teaching us the lesson that what is just | 
in one age is just also in another. 

5. The Constitutional Convention of Ohio,— 
may they give us a constitution of which the whole 
Commonwealth will be proud. 

This was replied to by H. Stanbery, Esq, a 
member of the Convention now sitting in this city, 
in a strain of mingled gravity and humor, which 
set off his speech to great advantage. It can 
hardly be reported, though we may give an idea 
or two. He said some men seemed to despair at 
the innumerable multitude of books, but he did 
not fear anything from their multiplication, how- 
ever great. Books were like generations, they 
beget each other and then pass away. They die, 
and are gathered to their fathers. Some books 
have one, some many fathers; and, strange to 
say, the last are the most legitimate books of all. 
Some books die in infancy, none are absolutely 
still-born, uttering always some note, however 
feeble. Some are strangled in the cradle by a 
kind of serpents called critics ; some become of 
age and can go alone: some survive to a green 


world would not willingly let die.” He begged 
leave to propose a toast :—“ Our native Books, 
like our native wine, may they reach such a de- 
gree of excellence as to drive out all foreign com- 
petition,” 

6. The Bar; Dispensers of Equity, but plead- 
ing like Greenleaf for their Bill, which tells a 

tory. 
. = Lincoln made a few brief remarks on this 
ead. 

7. The Press; Nonpareil-ed Chronicles of the 
Times and Gazette-ers of Literature; where En- 
quirers always find Commercial intelligence. 

Messrs. Hine of the Nonpareil, Tayler of the 
Times, and Robinson of the Enquirer, made 
speeches. 

8. Western Pulpit Oratory; not patterned in 
the schools, yet patent for good; glowing with 
the eloquence of truth, and fresh from the foun- 
tains of feeling. 

Rev. Mr. Nicholson and Rev. Dr. Rice replied 
very briefly. 

9. The Profession of Teaching; if Dominie 
Sampson were to wake up and witness its present 
power, he would surely say, “ Prodigious !” 

Prof, Zachos and Mr. Barney of the Public 
Schools responded. The latter said there had 
been a great advance in the methods of teaching 
since the time of those classical lines in the Eng- 
lish Reader :— 

* Tis Education forms the common mind, 
And with a twig we whip it in behind,” 

10. The Mercantile Library Association ; fel- 
low members of the Society for the Diffusion of 
Useful Knowledge. 

Wm. Greene, Esq., spoke briefly, offering as a 
sentiment—* ‘Books that are Books; would that 
authors would never produce any other, that the 
book-trade would never distribute any other, and 
that a just public taste would never tolerate any 
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1h. The Western Art-Union; the pioneer 
amid the din and bustle of trade, of the future 
—- taste and genius in the West. 

is brought up C. Stetson, Esq., President of 
the Art-Union, who said it was the first time jp 
his life he had ever been called on for a speech 
byt now that he was fairly up for one he thought 
the best speech he could make would be to say 
that the annual drawing of the institution of which 
he was president would take place on the 2iq 
inst. ; that there were a few more tickets left, ang 
he strongly advised the company to walk up to 
the office and settle. 
This humorous announcement was 
with much laughter and applause. 
12. The Proprietors of the Burnet House ; 
Coiners of their own fortune. 
Mr. Coleman replied by saying that speech. 
making was not his vocation, and offered as , 
sentiment, “ Booksellers and Tavern-keepers ; 
the one provides food for the mind, the other fo; 
the body ; may each always furnish the bect the 
market affords.” 

The speeches being ended, a large number of 
volunteer toasts were handed in and read, a few 
of which are subjoined. 

The Cincinnati Booksellers’ Banquet ; a new 
work of great merit and highly embellished : there 
is no doubt that, as an Annual, a large edition 
might be disposed of. 

The Athens of the West; great in Literature, 
as she is capital in Grease. 

The Ladies ; God bless their hearts: 
books and patrons of the fine arts. 

The History of Ohio, collected by our Yankee 
friend Howe, may he live a thousand years to 
finish it. 

The Cincinnati Booksellers ; homeopathists, 
allopathists, and hydropathists, but compelled to 
take awful large doses of Eclectic. 

Satanic Literature; books of the passions 
embellished with guilt. 

The Diseases of the Mississippi Valley ; may 
the booksellers soon cure the most fatal—Jgno- 
rance. 

The clock being now past the stroke of eleven, 
the company broke up, all highly delighted with 
the evening’s entertainment, the intellectual aod 
physical elements of which were of a high order. 

Thus ended the first dinner of the Book-trade, 
and from the pleasure received by both the enter- 
tainers and entertained, as well as the value o! 
such fraternal reunions to all concerned, it may 
safely be predicted that it will not be the last. The 
importance of cherishing a true esprit du corps 
among the members of this profession can scarcely 
be overrated. It should be no bar to a bookeel- 
ler’s mingling in literary and intellectual com- 
panionship that his relations to literature are 
merely external. Books, the great enlighteners 
of the world, should elevate all who are connected 
with them. The idea that the business must be 
made a mere scramble for success, is fatal to all 
individual culture, and to all common generosity 
of feeling. Such literary and social festivals as 
these will do much to place the personal relations 
of fellow tradesmen on their true footing ; and in 
no vocation are they more appropriate than in 
one which, more than any other, calls for a union 
of intellectual culture with business energy, of 
taste with application, of high social feeling with 
the true spirit of trade. 8. 
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MR. DOYLE’S SUCCESSOR IN PUNCH. 
Tue artist whose services have been called into 
requisition to supply the loss sustained by the 
withdrawal of Mr. Richard Doyle’s pencil from 
the columns of Punch, is Mr. John Tenniel, 
whose progress we have watched with pleasure 
for several years. Mr. Tenniel’s graceful and 
carefully-considered illustrations to Murray’s edi- 
tion of Esop’s Fables ; his nicely drawn sketches 


Justice ; and, indeed, all that he has dove within 
the last five years, show an acquaintance with 





other” 


precieely the range of subjects that renders him, 


to Mr. Barnes's little books ; his large cartoon of 
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perhaps most able to take the place that has 
em high an eminence for Mr. Doyle. 

It is exceedingly pleasant to follow the progress 

of those with whom we have been at any time 

iated, and Mr. Tenniel was an early friend 

of the writer's ; the interest, therefore, with which 

he looks on his spirited Illustrated Calendar - in 
Punch’s Almanac for this year is very great. 


©. M. 
Union Place, Jan. 17. 


A QUERY. 

l inquire through the columns of the Literary 
ity "for a few historical references for the 
present usage of the word abiding, in the phrase 
which has come up, sanctioned I believe by Mr. 
Webster in one of his late speeches, which runs in 
this form—“ We are a law-abiding people.” It 
js a suspicious term to the ear, and is probably un- 
known to the English classics. It has a Puritan 
smack, and may not unlikely be found in some of 
their old Divines. Can any of your readers throw 
any light upon it? Is it not a corruption and a 
vulgarism ? 





Scruraror. 


EPIGRAM ON POPE JULIUS II. 

[Tere is a tradition that this warlike Pontiff, 
setting out, on a certain occasion, to fight the 
French, threw the keys into the Tiber, and this 
tradition either originated or grew out of the fol- 
lowing epigram, which is translated from the 
Latin of an obseure poet of the day.] 

Bound on a hot campaign against the Gaul, 

Pope Julian* passed, they say, the city’s wall, 

Leading, all armed himself, his arméd band ; 

Came to the Tiber, naked sword in hand, 

Flung out into the stream the sacred keys, 

And coarsely backed the deed with words like 

these : 

“ When Peter’s Keys avail not in the fray, 
Perchance the Sword of Paul, well wielded, 











may. 
c. T. B. 
ELFIN LAND. 
BY BENJAMIN W. BALL. 
Part I. 


Into the fabled Fairy Land 
My portals open wide, 

Where life is all a holiday 
From morn till eventide. 

A soft and dreamy atmosphere 
Above its plains is hung— 

A summer noon and twilight fused 
And mingled into one. 

From all its bounds the turbaned cock 
Is banished far away, 

As erst he was from Sybaris, 
Where drowsy people lay 

Indulging drowsy fantasies 
Long after break of day. 

The cricket’s wiry song by night, 
By day the humble-bee’s, 

The loudest noises are that float 
Upon the elfin breeze. 


The Welsh king, Arthur, and his court 
Have dwelt long ages here— 

Sir Launcelot still whispers sly 
To faithless Guenevere. 

Here Jacques, kindly misanthrope, 
Who lived in Ardennes’ shade, 

Is seen, with all the company 
Who there their dwellings made. 

Removed beyond the sabbath chime, 
Far in the shady wold, 

Unvexed by care, they fleet the time 
As in the Age of Gold. 

That merry knot is also here 
Of fabling Florentines, 

Who revelled while the Avenger hung. 
O’er Aro and her vines. 

The love of story, dance, and song 
They had in Tuscan land, 


* His original name. 








Unto the Fairy strand. 


Here, too, the great Manchegan Don 
Reposes ‘neath his bays, 

Who roamed the wilds of tawny Spain 
In quest of knightly praise. 

O’er river, vale, and mountain lone 
He ne’er shall wander more,— 

His steed is in the selfsame stall 
With Roland’s Brigliadore. 

Stretched on the banks of Elfin streams, 
With antique knights he lies, 

And talks through all the livelong day 
Of many an old emprize. 


Here sages dwell whose names adorn 
The medieval time, 
In lonely turret, whence at night 
Their ruddy tapers shine. 
Aquinas, dialectic sage,— 
Endowed with subtlest wits, 
Beneath a cobweb canopy 
The saintly sophist sits. 
And he who in his wizard glass 
To Surrey’s eye displayed 
His gentle lady, o’er the sea, 
With lilied pallor spread. 
Brave Surrey, knightly bard, who culled 
Where Tuscan summers shine, 
Ambrosial flowers of heavenly song 
To deck a colder clime. 
Here, too, that sad, immortal twain, 
In solitude abide— 
The sage and nun, for evermore 
In deathless verse allied. 


Ficino, mighty Platonist, 
Hath here his dwelling place : 

No Sphingal countenance more calm 
Than his majestic face. 

Among the starry flock was he 
Whose labors bright unsealed 

The fountains of Hellenic lore, 
And all their wealth revealed. 

From Plato’s thoughts their Attic dress, 
To charm an era rude, 

He tore away, and, in its stead, 
A meaner garb indued. 

But ah! to eyes o’er which no film 
By ignorance is hung, 

What accents Plato’s dreams befit, 
Except their natal tongue ? 

Of bright Cadmean runes he wove 
A rich asbestic web: 

Sometimes its woof like sunset glows, 
Of gold and purple thread ; 

Sometimes with rosy spring it vies, 
Then flowers inwoven shine ; 

Sometimes diaphanous as oil, 
Than Coan gauze more fine ; 


And thus each imaged thought which sprang 


From his sciential brain, 


A fitting drapery received, 
To make its beauty plain. 


Here pilgrims dwell strange sights that saw 


On many a foreign strand : 

He born beneath the Doge’s rule, 
Beloved of Kubla Khan ; 

And Mandeville, who journeyed far 
Against the eastern wind, 

The sacred capital to see, 
And miracles of Ind. 

None ever wore the sandal shoon 
More marvelious than he ; 

For then the world had far away 
Its realms of mystery. 

The giant Roc then winnowed swift 
The morning-cradled breeze, 

And Happy Island glittered o’er 
The occidental seas, 


Upon Saint Michael’s happy morn 
How throbbed his glowing brow, 
When towards the ancient Orient 


| 


; 
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Still warms their breasts, though ferried o’er 


From isles invisible, afar 
Amid the Indian foam. 

The turbaned millions, dusky, wild, 
Already meet his eyes— 

The domes of Islam, crescent-crowned, 
In long perspective rise 

*Mid waving palms, o’er level sands, 
With skyey verges low, , 
here, morn and eve, the mighty sun 
Emits a saffron glow ; 

The golden thrones of Asian kings, 
Their empery supreme, 

Their capitals Titanic, laved 
By many a famous stream ; 

The cities desolate and lone, 
Where desert monsters prowl, 

Where spiders film the kingly throne, 
And shrieks the nightly owl ; 

Enormous Caf, the mountain wall 
Of ancient Colchian land— 

Where dragon-drawn Medea gave 
The Argonaut her hand ; 

Nysean Meros, where the god 
Of purple wine was born— 

The empyreal sky its summit cleaves, 
In shape a golden horn ; 

And o’er its top reclining, swim 
In zones of windless air, 

The slumb’rous deities of Ind, 
Removed from earthly care ; 

The Ammonian phalanx, round its base 
In festal garments ranged, 
Their brows with ivied chaplets bound, 
Their swords to thyrsi changed ; 
The ravenous gryphons, guardians of 
The desert’s gleaming gold— 

The auroral Chersonese, that shines 
With treasures manifold ; 

The groves of odorous scent, that line 
The green Saban shore, 
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Whence, wrapped in cerements dipt in balm, 


His sire the Phoenix bore ; 
The Persian valley, famed in song, 
Where gentle Hafiz strayed ; 
The Indian hollow far beyond, 
By mountains tall embayed : 
Whose virgins boast a richer bloom 
Than peaches of Cabool, 
And, nymph-like, fill their marble urns 
With fountain-waters cool, — 
Whose looms produce a gorgeous web 
That with the rainbow vies, 
So delicate its downy woof, 
So deep its royal dyes ; 
The motionless Yogee, who stands 
In wildernesses lone, 
His sleepless eye for ever fixed 
On Brahma’s airy throne, 
In blue infinity to melt 
His troubled soul away, 
And rise for evermore above 
The mansions of decay. 


The tales, Milesian-like, that charm 
The vacant ear at eve, 

Wherein the Orient fabulists 
Their marvels interweave 

Of wond’rous realms beyond the reach 
Of human footsteps far, 


Whose maidens, winged with pinions light, 


Outstrip the falling star — 

Whose forests bear a vocal fruit, 
With human tongues endowed, 

That stir the autumn-laden boughs 
With altercations !oud ; 

Of sparry caves in musky hills 
Which sevenfold seas surround, 

Where ancient kings enchanted lie, 
In dreamless slumber bound ; 

Of potent gems, whose hidden might 
Can thwart malignant star ; 

Of Eblis’ pavement saffron-strewn. 
*Neath fallen Istakhar ; 

All these in long succession rose 
Iliumed by fancy’s ray, 

As swiftiy towards the Morning Land 
Hie galley ploughed her way. 
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VARIETIES. 
YOR THE LITERARY WORLD, FROM THE NOTE BOOK 
OF AN AMATEUR. 


Sixth Batch. 


Way is a North River lumber sloop like Noah’s 
Ark? One was made of Gopher wood; the 
other to go for wood. 

A young dead-head seeing the sign, “ Bunyan’s 
Pilgrim's Progress” in Broadway, being stopped 
by the doorkeeper, said he was connected with 
the Press, and demanded to see Mr. Bunyan. 


As Mrs. M’Gibbon, a popular actress at Liver- 
pool, was about to dress for Jane Shore, her attend- 
ant came to inform her that a woman had called 
to ask for two box-orders, as “she and her 
daughter had walked four miles to see the 
play.” “Does she know me?” said the actress. 
“Not a bit,” was the reply. “ Very odd; has 
the woman got her faculties about her?” said 
Mrs. M’Gibbon. “I think she has, ma’am,” said 
the dresser, “ for I see she has got something tied 
up in a red handkerchief.” 


Cooper, in his novel of the “ Deerslayer,” makes 
some sport of a parcel of red Indians speculating 
over a chess figure, in the shape of an elephant, 
which they describe as a beast with two tails. 
The incident really occurred in the case of an 
Irish servant at a country house in Pennsylvania. 
A menagerie came along that way, and the ele- 
phant presented himself at the gate. The mistress 
of the house sent the servant forward with a feed 
of a loaf of bread. The “help” walked once or 
twice the length of the animal, and returned with 
the loaf. “ Why haven’t you given it to the 
elephant?” “ Sure,” says she, “and which end 
shall I give it to ?” 

“ Hallo, steward !” exclaimed a passenger in an 
American steamboat, after having retired to his 
bed. “ Hallo, steward !” “ Here, massa.” “ Bring 
me the waybill.” “ What for, massa?” “I want 
to see if these bugs put down their names for this 
berth before I did; if not, I want ’em tured 
out.” 
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gos Mason, M.D., formerly of Surrey County, 
a. 

The Hakluyt Society promises “ Hakluyt’s Di- 
vers Voyages, touching the Diseovery of America 
and the Islands adjacent to the same, from the rare 
edition of 1582. Edited by J. Winter Jones, Esq., 
of the British Museum ;” “ The East India Voyage 
of Sir Henry Middleton in 1604-5, from the rare 
edition of 1606. Edited by Bolton Corney ;” 
“ Relations of such things as were observed to 
happen in the Journey of Charles, Earl of Not- 
tingham, Ambassador to the King of Spain, 1605, 
with additions. To be edited by W. B. Rye;”’ 
“ Rerum Muscoviticarum Commentaris: the ear- 
liest account of Russia. By Sigismond Von Her- 
berstein, 1549. To be translated by R. H. 
Major.” 

Mr. Lane, the eminent Orientalist, says the 
Atheneum, has been occupied for many years in 
preparing an Arabic and English Lexicon, from 
abundant sources discovered by him in the libraries 
of Cairo, and previously unknown, it is said, even 
by name, to European scholars. 

Poems, by Hartley Coleridge; with a Memoir 
of his Life by his brother, the Rev. Derwent 
Coleridge, M.A., with “ Essays and Marginalia,” 
and a new edition of “ Lives of Distinguished 
Northmen,” by the same author, are announced by 
Moxon in London. 

A series of four volumes on the poet Burns, is 
to be published, edited by Robert Chambers, enti- 
tled “ Life and Works”—the prose and poetical 
writings illustrating the life, and the life giving the 
writings a fresh significancy. Much new bio- 
graphical matter is promised. 

Mr. Colburn announces a new novel, “ Time 
the Avenger,” by the author of “ Emilia Wynd- 
ham,” &c. 





LIST OF BOOKS PUBLISHED IN THE UNITED 
STATES FROM THE 18TH TO THE 25TH OF 
JANUARY. 

American Journal of the Medical Sciences. Edited by 
J. Hays. Jan., 1851. (Phila., Lea & Blanchard.) 
American Antiquarian Society Proceedings in Roston, 


May 29, and Worcester, Oct. 23. 8vo. pp. 20 (Worces- 
ter, H J. Howland). 





PUBLISHERS’ CIRCULAR. 


To Reapers anp CorresPonpents.—The quotation in 
our last, “ A Graveyard and its Contents,” should have 
been credited to Mr. Lowell’s “ Fable for the Critics.” 





LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 
As an indication of the extent of the publishing 
business in the United States, we will state that we 
are informed by Mr. Roorbach, the compiler of 
the “ Bibliotheca Americana,” that he has collected 
since April last, when his supplement was published, 
about 1075 titles of new works issued from the 
American press, and he considers that he has 
not obtained more than one half of the whole. 
To use his own expression, he will “fish out” 
about the whole of the balance before he publishes 
another supplement. 


Messrs. Harrer & Broruers publish this week, 
Dr. Anthon’s Edition of Smith’s New Classical 
Dictionary of Greek and Roman Biography, My- 
thology, and Geography—and the Sixth and con- 
eluding part of Southey’s Life and Correspond- 
ence, containing a Portrait of Southey. 
work is also published complete in one volume. 
H. & B. announce for immediate publication “ The 
Harmony of Prophecy ; or, Scriptural Illustrations 
of the Apocalypse.” By Rev. Alexander Keith, 
D.D., Author of “ The Evidence of Prophecy.” 

Messrs. Puitirs, Sampson & Co. have issued 
Parts XXX. and XXXL. of the Illustrated Shak- 
speare, Julius Cesar and Anthony and Cleopatra. 


Goodrich’s History of All Nations, Nos. XX VII. 
and XXVIII., entering upon the History of the 
United States, are now ready, from Messrs. Wit- 
xins, Carter & Co. 


Messrs. Lirpincorr, Gramzo & Co. issue the 
Practical Farrier, for Farmers, an American 
manual in moderate compass of information on 


The 


And (W.)—Practical Mercantile Correspondence. 
12mo. pp. 279 (D. Appleton & Co ) 

Andrews (8. P.)—The True Constitution of Government 
in the Sovereignty of the Individual. I12mo. pp. 70 
(W. J. Baner). 

Bibliotheca Sacra and American Repertory, Jan., 1851. 
8vo. pp. 234 (Andover, W. F. Draper: New York and 
London, John Wiley). 

Biblical Repertory and Princeton Review, January, 1851. 
Phila., W.H. Mitchell), 

Bohn’s Libraries—Kitto'’s Seripture Lands, illst. and 
maps: Plato, trans., vol. 3: Cicero's Offices and Moral 
Works, 12mo. (Bangs, Bro. & Co., Agents). 

Catalogue of the Mercantile Library in New York. 8vo. 
pp. 376 (Mercantile Library Association). 


250 (Phila., A Hart). 


Duchess (The) ; or, Woman's Hate. A Novel. 8vo. pp. 





De Quincey (T.)—Miscellaneous Essays. By Thomas pe 
nincey. Imo. pp. 250 (Boston, Ticknor, Ree; & 


onders; or, Facts in Ph ¥. Which al) 
- 18mo. pp. 136 (Lowell, J. P. Walker), 

If-Deception ; or, the History of a Huma 

eart. rt}, 8vo. pp. 172 (Stringer & Townsend). 

Gilfillan (G.)—The Bards of the Bible. By George Gj). 
fiilen. 12mo. pp. 378 (Harper & Bros.) 

James (G. P. R.)—Henry Smeaton: a Jacobite Story of 
the Reign of George the First. 8vo. pp. 154 (Harper 


)- 

Letters from Three Continents. 12mo. pp. 350 (D. Apple 
ton & Co. 

Mason (R.)\—The Practical Farrier for Farmers. 18: 
pp. 288 (Phila., Lippincott, Grambo & Co.) , 

Letter to the Right Rev. Bp. Potter, in Vindication of the 
Principles of Christian Union for the Propagation of the 
Gospel. 8vo. pp. 70 (Phiin., J. W. Moore). 

Sinclair (Cath.)—Lady Harcourt; or, Country Hospitalj. 
ties. JI2mo. pp. 239 (Phila., A. Hart). 

Murray (Rev. H. D.D.)—The Decline of Popery and ity 
Canses. 8vo. pp. 32 (Horper & Brothers). 

Photographie Art-Journal, Jan. 1851. Vol. 1.,No.1. &yo, 
pp. 64 (W. B. Smith). 

Physical History of the Jewish Race. By J.C. Nott, Jr, 
&vo, pp. 28 (Charleston, from press of Walker & James), 

Southwood (Emma D. E. N.)\—Shannondale. 8vo. pp, 
170 (D. Appleton & Co.). 

Schmitz & Zumpt’s Classical Lives —T. Livii Patavini 
Historiarum Libri 1, If, XX1., XXII. 12mo. pp. 33 
(Phila., Lea & Blanchard). 

Shakspeare (W.)—Dramatic Works. 8vo. No. 32, Cym- 
beline (Phillips, Sampson & Co.). 

Strickland (Agnes)—Lives of the Queens of Scotland and 
English Princesses connected with the Regal Succession 
of Great Britain. 12mo. pp. 374 (Harper & Brothers). 

Fisher's Vade Mecum; or, Angler's Ajmanac for (85), 
12mo pp. 32 (J. J. Brown & Co.) 

The Foreign Missionary. Published for the Board of Po- 
reign Missions of the Presbyterian Church. Jan. 185! 
(New York Mission House, 23 Centre street). 

Nott (H.)—Chronology, Ancient and Scriptural, by H. 
Nott, M.D., of Mobile, N. Ca. 8vo. pp. 44. 








THE DUSSELDORF ACADEMY OF 
FINE ARTS. 


Lessing’s great Historical Picture of the 


“MARTYRDOM OF HUSS, 


has been added to the collection of Paintings by artists of 
the above school. 


Admission 25 cents; Season tickets, $1 ; and descriptive 
catalogues, 18} cents. Pot 


SATTLER’S COSMORAMAS. 


Corner Broadway and Thirteenth st. 
Admission, 25 cents. 
Season Tickets, 50 cents. 








THE FIRST SECTION, 
Consisting of 


A COLLECTION OF TWENTY-SIX VIEWS 


EUROPE, ASIA MINOR, SYRIA, THE HOLY LAND, 


EGYPT, NUBIA, AND ARABIA, 
Will be replaced in the course of some weeks by new 


and equally interesting ones. 525 2 








NEW EDITION OF CLARK’S “ REMAINS.” 





EDITED BY 


NOW READY. 
THE LITERARY REMAINS OF THE LATE WILLIS GAYLORD CLARK, 
THE OLLAPODIANA PAPERS, THE SPIRIT OF LIFE, 
And a Selection from his various Prose and Poetical Writings. 
LEWIS 
Fourth Edition. 1 vol. 8vo. Price $1 50. 


GAYLORD CLARK. 





MRS. ELLIS'S CHARMING NEW WORK. 


THIS DAY IS PUBLISHED 


SELF DECEPTION; OR, THE HISTORY OF A HUMAN HEART. 


BY MRS. ELLIS, 
Author of “ Hearts and Homes,” “ Wives of England,” &c. Price 374 cents. 


Notices of this attractive Book : 


“ We can conscientiously recommend this as the most promising of all Mrs. Ellis’s works.”"—Rambler. 

“This work cannut fail to add to Mrs. Ellis’s long-established popularity.””—Sheffield Iris. 

“ Mrs, Eilis, in her works, teaches as well as amuses. The ‘ husbands’ of England have much to thank her for on 
behalf of their ‘ wives and daughters.’ A pleasing lesson is always woven with her narrative, and strikes with two 
fold force because of its companionship with the ideal creations of the authoress's imagination. These observations 
apply equally to the work under notice as to any that have preceded from the same pen.”—Literary Gazette. 


STRINGER & TO 





the management and treatment of the horse, by 


= w 
a5 222 BROADWAY. 
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pie nn 
New and Beautiful Work on Natural History, 


(PLL 


INSECT LIFE. 








In Press, and will be speedily Re-published, 
EPISODES OF INSECT LIFE. 


By ACHETA DOMESTICA, MF. 





Notices of the Press (English). 
« Never have entomological lessons been given in a happier strain. Young and old, wise and simple, grave and 
gay, cannot turn over its pages without deriving pleasure and information.”’—Sun. 


“The head piece illustrations of each chapter are beautiful plates of the insects under description in all their stages, 
capitally grouped, and with a scenic background, full of playful fancy ; while the tail pieces form a se ries of quaint 
vignettes, some of which are especially clever." —At/as. 


“The book includes solid instruction as well as genial and captivating mirth. The scientific knowledge of the 
writer is thoroughly reliable.” — Examiner. 


FIRST, SECOND, AND THIRD SERIES, 
With all the beautiful Illustrations, in a style equal to the London Edition. 
J. 8. REDFIELD, 


j25 It CLINTON HALL. 








200 Broadway, January 25th. 
D.- APPLETON & CO. 


PUBLISH THIS WEEK: 





I. 
THE WOMEN OF ISRAEL. 


By GRACE AGUILAR. 


Author of “ The Mother's Recompense,” “ Woman's Friendship,” etc. 
Two volumes 12mo., paper covers, $1; cloth, $1 50. 


“ By no writer have the characters of the celebrated Women of Israel been so correctly appreciated, or eloquently 
delineated. Those high attainments of piety, those graces of spirit, which have placed them in the rank of ex- 
amples for all subsequent generations, are spread before us with a geniality of spirit and a beauty of style which will 
secure the warmest admiration ; at the same time their weaknesses and errors are not overlooked or excused.” 


By the Same Author (uniform with her other works), 


THE MOTHER’S RECOMPENSE. 


One Volume 12mo., paper covers, 50 cents ; ctoth, 75 cents. 
“Tt cannot be read without both pleasure and profit.” 


PRACTICAL MERCANTILE CORRESPONDENCE. 
A Collection of Modern Letters of Business. 


With Notes Critical and ve geyser ahem Analytical Index, and Appendix, containing pro forma Invoices, Account 
es, Bills of Lading, and Bills of Exchange. 


ALSO 
An Explanation of the German Chain Rule, as applicable to the Calculation of Exchanges. 
By Wittiam ANDERSON. 
1 vol. 12mo. of near 300 pages. 


D. A. &€ CO. HAVE JUST PUBLISHED 
A SECOND AND CHEAPER EDITION OF 


THE BARDS OF THE BIBLE. 


By Georce Gi.FILLaN. 
One Volume !2mo. boatds, 31 cents. 


a No one can read this, work without a better appr€ciation and profounder reverence for the book of books.""—Cour. 


SHANNONDALE. A NOVEL. 
By Emma E. De Nevirr Sovrawortn, author of “'The Deserted Wife,” &c. 
8vo. paper cover, 25 cents. 








WILL PUBLISH NEXT WEEK. 
LIFE’S DISCIPLINE. A TALE OF THE ANNALS OF HUNGARY. 


By Taxzvi, author of “ Heloise,” etc., etc. 
One Volume 12mo. cloth. 


FIRST LESSONS IN COMPOSITION. 


By G. P. Quacxenzos, A.M., Rector of the Henry Street Grammar School, New York. 
One Volume 12mo. 


A MANUAL OF MODERN GEOGRAPHY AND HISTORY. 


Witt Purz, author of “ Ancient Geography and History,” and “ Manual of Medieval Geo. and History.” 
Revised, with y vier ee Additions. 1 vol. 12mo. 











| SCIENCE 
de 
REICHENBACH (BARON von).—Physico-physiological 
Researches on the Dynamics of Magnetism, Electricity, 
Heat, &c., in their Relations to Vital Force. The com- 
plete work, with Notes and Additions, by John Ash- 
burner, M.D., and woudcuts. 8vo. cloth, pp. 609, $4. 
PRICHARD.—Natural History of Man. Royal 8vo. cloth, 


with colored plates, maps to elucidate ditto, folio, cloth, 
$6; and woodcuts, $9. 


. | WATERHOUSE.—Natural History of the Mammalia, 2 


soe cope 8vo.; each volume, plain plates, $7; colored, 


GERBER anv GULLIVER.—General and Minute Ana- 


tomy of Man and the Mammalia, 8vo. an atlas of 34 
plates, $7. 


GRANT.—Outlines of Comparative Anatomy. 8vo. with 
woodcuts, $6. 


HASSALL.—Microscopic Anatomy of the Human Body. 
8vo., and a vol. of plates. 

OWEN’'S ODONTOGRAPHY.—A Treatise on the Com- 
parative Anatomy of the Teeth. 2 vols, half-russia (one 
being plates), 50. 


With all the standard and recent English and French 
valuable works on Chemistry, Medicine, Physiology, &c. 


H. BAILLIERE, 
Foreign Book Store and Depot for Surgical Instruments 
manufactured by Charriére, of Paris, 


169 FULTON STREET, N.Y. 
j25 At the side of St. Paul's Church. 


THE TRIANGLE. 
(THE CATHOLIC QUESTION CONSI- 


dered and both Disputants Reviewed. By Rev. Ape. 
C. Tuomas, of Philadelphia. A pamphlet of 32 8vo. 
| pages, well printed, at 124 cents.—This work contains the 
arguments of both Bishop Hugues and the Rev. Mr. 
Bere of Philadelphia, in a condensed form, with a very 
candid and respectful examination by the author. Com- 
prising as it does, the gist of what has been written since 
the recent agitation of the subject, both in England and 
| America, every one will read it—and both dealers and 
readers can obtain it of 
W. F. BURGESS, 22 Ann street. 
Or at all the Bookstores. j25 it 


Littell’s Living Age.—No. 350, 123 Cts. 
CONTENTS. 
1. Lord Carlisle's Lecture on America, Leeds Times. 
2. The First Troubie, Sharpe's Magazine. 
3. The Mystic Vial, Chaps. X1—XVII., Dublin Uni- 
versity Magazine. 
| 4. Life and Times of John Evelyn, Sharpe's Magazine. 
5. Memory, De. 
6. France and Abd-el-Kader, Times. 
7. Cost of Patents in England, Do. 
8. The West Indies, Daily News. 
9. Copyright Work of a Foreigner, Daily News. 
With Poetry and Short Articles. 
fey” A New Volume has just commenced. 


Published weekly at Six Dollars a vear by E. LITTELL 
& Co., Boston, and sold by DEWITT & DAVENPORT, 
Tribune Buildings, New York. j25 it 


PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL 
FOR FEBRUARY, 


CONTAINS 

“A Debate of the Faculties on the Liquor Traffic ;” 
“ Society, its Errors and Hopes ;”’ “ Character and Biogra- 
phy of THOMAS COLE,” the Artist, with a likeness ; 
“The Infant Drammer Boy, WM. H. MARSH, with a 
likeness ;”’ “ HORACE MANN'’S Opinion of Phrenology ;” 
“ ANIMAL PHRENOLOGY ” of the Lion and the Fox, 
illustrated; “ Mental Eccentricity,” showing the abuse of 
the Faculties ; “ Size of Brain, an index of Mental Power ;” 
with the Temperaments, illustrated. AGRICULTURAL 
—“GRAPES as an article of Diet, their Cultivation ;” 
“THE LOCOMOTIVE,” with a splendid engraving. 
“Animal Magnetism;” “Education ;” Events of the 
Month; Webster's Correspondence with the Austrian 
Minister; Homestead Exemption; Paine’s Light; and 
other matters of interest. 

Published monthly at Ong Dottar a year. 

By FOWLERS & WELLS, 

No. 131 Nassau street, N. York. 
XP Now is the time to subscribe. j25 2t 


JUST PUBLISHED. 
AN UNFAILING GUIDE TO THE GENDERS OF 
FRENCH NOUNS. By James C. Gorpon. 

The want of such a Treatise as this has long been felt. 
Tt is brief, and will be found invaluable to students of the 
French language; and as a Class Book in Schools, as 
a Companion to the French Grammar. Price 25 cents. 

STRINGER & TOWNSEND, 


Pusuisugrs, 122 Broadway. 
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In Press. 
E. C. & J. BIDDLE, 


No. 6 South Fifth street, 
PHILADELPHIA, 


Have in Press and will publish on or about the Ist of 
February : 


AN ELEMENTARY 
TREATISE ON STATICS. 


By GASPARD MONGE. 


WITH 


A Biographical Notice of the Author. 
TRANSLATED FROM THE FRENCH, 
By Woops Baxer, A.M., 
Of the U.8 Coast Survey. 


Opinions of the Work: 
Princeton, 4ugust 3lst, 1850. 

Thave long thought that the publication of a translation 
of the admirable Elementary Treatise on Statics, of 
Monge, would render important service to the cause of 
science and education in our country. 

The nal work is above all need of praise; the pro- 
duction of a great master, yet so perfectly clear and simple 
as to be of easy comprehension to the minds even of chil- 
dren, and as thorough as it is plain. 

(Signed) 
RICHARD 8S. McCULLOH, 
Prof. Nat. Phil. Coll., N. Y. 

T entirely concur with Prof. McCulloh in his opinion of 
Monge’s Statics, and believe that the publication of the 
translation would be found profitable to the publisher as 
well as to the student. 


(Signed) 
E. OTIS KENDALL, 
Prof. Math. Philada. Central High School. 


University or Pa., Derr. or Arts, 


4th September, 1850. 
Messrs. E. C. & J. Bippie: 
Gentiemea,— 


Tam glad to learn that you are about to publish a 
translation of Mongé’s Elementary Treatise on Statics. 
it is a work distinguished by the clearness of its method, 





NEW BOOKS. 
LEA & BLANCHARD, 


PHILADELPHIA, 
HAVE NOW READY. 


No. XLI. for January, 1851, 


THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF THE 
MEDICAL SCIENCES. 
EDITED BY ISAAC HAYS, M.D. 


Published Quarterly. 


Price Five Dollars per Annum. 
Subscribers who puy in advance receive the Medical 
News and Library, gratis. 


No. 97 for January, 1851, 


OF THE 


MEDICAL NEWS AND LIBRARY. | me Mea 


Containing the continuation of Malgaigne’s 
Operative Surgery. 
WITH ILLUSTRATIONS. 
Which will be completed in the present year. 
Published Monthly. 


Price One Dollar per annum, and sent gratis to the 
advance paying subscribers to the American Journal of 
the Medical Sciences. 


—————— 


Billing’s Principles. 


THE PRINCIPLES OF MEDICINE. 
BY ARCHIBALD BILLING, M.D., &e. 
Second American from the Fifth and [mproved London 
Fdition. 


In one handsome octavo volume, 


We can strongly recommend Dr. Billing’s “ Principles” 
as a code of instruction which should be constantly pre- 
sent to the mind of every well-informed and philosophical 


and the simplicity and general elegance of its demonstra- | practitioner of medicine.— Lancet. 


tions; and will, in my opinion, be of great value to our 
instructors as a text-book. 
lam, with great respect, 
Yours truly, 
JOHN F. FRAZER, 
Prof of Nat: Phil., Univ. Penn. 


Puitapetrnia Hien Scuoon, 
Sept. 4th, 1850. 


Messrs. E. C. & J. Bippie: 
Gentlemeo,— 
The want of a good elementary work on Statics 
has long been felt both by texchers and students, and I 
think it would be supplied by a translation of Monge’s 
work on this subject. 
Mr. Baker is personally known to me, and | consider 
him perfectly competent to such an undertaking. 
M. H. BOYE, 
Prof. of Nat. Philos. 
Wasuineton, D. C. 
Sept. 12th, 1850. 
Dear Sikz,— 
{n reply to your inquiry, I do not hesitate to say that 
I consider Monge’s Statics a classical book ; indeed, the 
classic of the geometrical method, and well adapted to 
the use of the students in our Colleges, Academies, and 
High Schools. - ‘oats 
ery res u ours, 
ne As D. BACHE, 
Supt. of U. 8. Coast Survey. 
Woops Baxer, Esq., 
Princeton, N. J. j252t 
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—_ 


Engrane 


The Subscriber respectfully informs the public 


that he still continues the business of 
WOOD ENGRAVING, 


in all its branches, at his old place, 75 Nassav Srreer, 
where, with his long experience and superior advantages, 
he is enabled to execute all orders in his line, however 
large, in a superior style, with the utmost dispatch, and 
on reasonable terms. His facilities for doing all kinds of 


work are 
J. W. ORR, 
ad 75 Nassau st. New York. 











We know of no book which contains within the same 
space so much valuable information, the result, not of 
fanciful theory, nor of idle hypothesis, but of close perse- 
vering clinical observation, accompanied with much 
soundness of judgment, and extraordinary clinical tact.— 
Medico Chirurgical Review. 

It is the leading virtue of the author never to lose sight 
of the bedside ; and the numerous points of treatment in 
regard to the exhibition of remedies, distributed through- 
out the work from the first page to the last, would, if 
extracted, alone form a catalogue worthy of being com- 
mitted to memory.—Lendon Medical Gaxette. 


SCHMITZ & ZUMPT’S LIVY. 


T. LIVIL PATAVINI 


HISTORIARUM LIBRI I, IL, XXL, XXII. 


With Two Maps, English Notes, Biographical and 
Critical Introduction, &c., 
In one very neat volume, Royal 12mo., extra cloth. 
Price 70 cents, 


This work forms part of a series of Classical School 
Books, edited by Professors Schmitz and C. G. Zumpt, of 
which the following have already appeared: 

C. J.CHSARIS DE BELLO GALLICO, with a Map, 
Price 50 cents. 

C. C, SALLUSTIL CATILINA ET JUGURTHA, with 

Map. 50 cents 

P. VIRGILIL MARONIS CARMINA. 75 cents. 
SCHMITZ’'S LATIN GRAMMAR. Half bound, 60cts. 

Q. CURTIUS RUFUS, with a Map. 70 cents. 

a. T. CICERONIS ORATIONES SELECT XIL 
cents. 


The following works are preparing as part of this 
series :— 

KALISCHMIDT’S SCHOOL LATIN DICTIONARY. 
in two s, Latin English and English. Latin, over 900 
pages. 
ready. 

SCHMITZ’S INTRODUCTION TO THE LATIN 
GRAMMAR. 

P. OVIDIL NASONIS CARMINA SELECTA. 

Q. HORATII FLACCL CARMINA. 

FIRST LATIN READING AND EXERCISE BOOK. 
— LATIN READING AND EXERCISE 

OOk. 

A SCHOOL CLASSICAL DICTIONARY. 


Teachers desirous of examining these works may obtain 
—" application, personally or by letter, to mot -¥3 


art [., Latin-English, about 500 pages. (Just | of the 


[Jan, 25, 


NEW MEDICAL WORKS. 


THE FAMILY AND SHIP MEDICINE 
CHEST COMPANION. 


Being a Compendium of Domestic Medicine, Surgery, 
and Materia Medica, with directions for the diet ang 
management of the sick-room ; plain rules for the adminis. 
tration of medicines, with their proportions and doses ; 
general rules on bathing; rules for the treatment of frac. 
tures, dislocations, &c. ; a concise account of Asiatic and 
cholera, with the remedies to be used in the 
of professional assistance, &c., &c. ; particularly 
adapted for the heads of families, captains of ships, 
travellers, and overseers of plantations. By a Practising 
Physician. In one volume royal 12mo. 


THE MEDICAL EXAMINER. 
ENLARGED. 


Epirep sy FRANCIS G. SMITH, M.D., anv 
JOHN B. BIDDLE, M.D. 

THE MEDICAL EXAMINER AND RECORD of 
MEDICAL SCIENCES, Commencement of a New 
Year, No, 1, Volume 7, New Series, for January, 185), 

CONTAINING 

OrternaL Communications, from eminent members of 
ical Profession the United States. 

Reports or Cuinicat Lectures, delivered at the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, Jefferson Medical College, Penn- 
sylvania Hos: Surgical, and others, with [lustrations, 
Reviews of New Books, Bibliographical Notices, Editoria| 
Matter, and a Record of all that is new or interesting in 
Medicine. 

TERMS.—The Examiner is published monthly, at 83 00 
per annum, or for $4 00 paid in advance, Ranking’s Ab- 
stract of the Medical Sciences and the Examiner is fur- 
nished for one year. 


REVIEW OF CHEMISTRY, 
FOR STUDENTS. 
Adapted to the Courses as Taught in the 
PRINCIPAL MEDICAL SCHOOLS IN THE UNITED STATES. 


By JOHN G. MURPHY, M.D. 
in one volume !2mo. 


THE MEDICAL STUDENT’S GUIDE 
IN EXTRACTING TEETH, 


With Numerous Cases in the Surgical Branch 
of Dentistry. 
With Ilustrations by 8. 8. Horner, Practical Dentist. 


Will be ready > in February : 
RANKING’S HALF YEARLY ABSTRACT, Being 1 
Complete Digest of the Medical Sciences from July to 
December, ve No. Bena wr 8 bn 
IL? Agents will please their 
= LINDSAY & BLAKISTON, Publishers, 
jis Puitapecrni. 


IN PRESS. 


NEW EDITION OF 
GUMMERE’S ASTRONOMY. 


E. C. & J. BIDDLE, 
No.6 SOUTH FIFTH STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA, 


Have in Press, and will publish, on or about the Isthol 
February, a Fourth Edition of [ 


GUMMERE’S ASTRONOMY, 


EDITED BY 


E. OTIS KENDALL, 


Professor of Mathematics i the Central High School of | 
Philadelphia. px | 











N PRESS.—A NEW NOVEL by the av- 
thor of Rockingham, 


© LOVE AND AMBITION, 


The new novel, “ Love and Ambition,” by the author of 
“ Rockingham.” The announcement of a work of fiction 
by the author of “ Rockingham,” will be gratefully wel- 
comed by every reader of that delightful novel. The de- 
scriptive force and truth, the varied incident, the remark: 
able vigor of narrative, the pure and generous tone of sen- 
timent, and the terse, idiomatic diction, which so strikingly 
characterized that tale, will have prepared the public ‘0 
expect much from the future productions of this gifted au- 
thor. A perusal of the volumes will abundaxtly satisfy 
the anticipations justly excited by the earlier auction 
same pen, In “ e and Ambition’ we all the 
characteristic qualities which formerly charmed “ Rock- 
ingham,”’ together with the elements of interest which. ‘ 
— readers, will perhaps be yet more attractive.—Lo 


NOW READY. 
Frank Fairleigh, 50 cents. The Sieward, 50 cents. 
Windsor Castie, 50 cents. The Court of Naples, 50 cts. 
Three Guardsmen, 50 cents. Forty-five Guardsmen, 50c. 
Twenty Years Afier, 75 cis. Lron Hand, 50 cents. 
B , 75 cents. Memoirs of a Marquis, 7*- 





H. LONG & BROTHER, 
35 It 
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‘NOW READY. 
THE FISHER’S VADE MECUM; 


ANGLER’S ALMANAC FOR 185l. 
Containing, besides the usual information, 


MAXIMS AND HINTS FOR ANGLERS IN PROSE AND VERSE. 
BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED, 
Price One Doliar per dozen, or Twelve-and-a-half Cents each. 


« As inward love breeds outward talk, 
The hound some praise, and some the hawk, 
Some, better pleased with private sport, 
Use tennis, some a mistress court ; 
But these delights I neither wish, 
- Nor envy, while I freely fish.” 


Also, 
THE AMERICAN ANGLER’S GUIDE, 
250 pp. 12mo., with Engravings on Wood, cloth, 75 cents; and 
THE LARGE EDITION, 
Octavo, 350 pages, with Engravings, of 


THE ANGLE-FISH OF AMERICA. 


BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED. 
Cloth, $1 50, 


The opinions of the press and of the piscatorial community are unanimous In favor of the “ Angler's Guide,” as 
the cheapest, most complete and practical work yet published on the Fish and Fishing of the United States. 


JOHN J. BROWN & Co., 103 Fulton st., and 
H. LONG & BROTHER, 43 Ann st. 


GEORGE P. PUTNAM 
WILL PUBLISH ON THURSDAY, 


Salauder and the Dragan; 
A ROMANCE OF THE HARTZ PRISON. 


BY REV. F. W. SHELTON, M.A. 
With Lllustrations from Original Designs. 
1 Vol. large 18mo. Price 50 cents. 


NOTICE. 


HE Subscriber has associated with him his Son, GEORGE W. LORD, Jr., under the firm of GEORGE W. 
LORD & SON, in the Auction and Commission Business, at the old stand Nos, 208 and 210 Market street. 


GEORGE W. LORD. 


35 3 











jiser 











Philadelphia, January 8th, 1851. 





CIRCULAR. 


THIRTY-SIXTH PHILADELPHIA TRADE SALE. 
MONDAY, MARCH 17, 1851. 


Ar 





The Subscribers announce the next regular TRADE SALE to commence on the above day, and to be conducted 
under the same regulations as the last. 


The Sale will commence with 


BOOKS ON MONDAY, AND THE STATIONERY 


Will be sold after the Books, in the regular order of the Catalogue. 


Consignments of BOOKS, PAPER, STATIONERY, STEREOTYPE PLATES, BINDERS’ MATERIALS, &c., 
are respectfully solicited ; the Invoices for the Catalogue to be forwarded prior to the 30th of January. 


Contributors will please notice that the accounts will be closed in Thirty days. Books not then furnished will be 
deducted from the Bills, while the commission will be charged to the sellers. 


The usual advances will be made on receipt of goods when required. 
GEORGE W. LORD & SON, Auctioneers. 
The Subscribers pay particular attention to the sale of Private Libraries, Paintings, Engravings, 


and Works of Art, as also to the sale of School and Miscellaneous Books, in quantities, during the 
i seasons of the year. 


Consignments are respectfully solicited, and liberal cash advances made when desired. 


GEORGE W. LORD & SON, 
Auctioneers. 


THE LITERARY WORLD. 


IN PRESS. 


FIRST BOOK IN PHYSIOLOGY ; 


INCLUDING 
ANATOMY AND THE LAWS OF 
HYGIENE. 
ILLUSTRATED BY NUMEROUS ENGRAVINGS. 
By JOHN B. NEWMAN, M.D., 


President of Harrodsburgh Female Academy, 
Harrodsburgh, Ky. 





NEW MAN’S 
QUARTO ANATOMY & PHYSIOLOGY, 


GIVING A COMPLETE POPULAR EXPOSITION OF 
THE PEENOMENA OF 
LIFE IN HEALTH AND DISEASE. 
Illustrated by numerous Engravings on Wood, and 
a Series of splendid Lithographs of large 
size, colored from Life. 


By JOHN B. NEWMAN, M.D. 





NEW MAN’S 


PHILOSOPHY OF NATURAL 
HISTORY. 
ON THE BASIS OF SMELLIE. 


ILLUSTRATED BY NUMEROUS ENGRAVINGS. 
By JOHN B. NEWMAN, M.D. 


Tnese works are the resultof many years’ experience 
in teaching the subjects they treat upon. The foundation 
is laid in a knowledge of the Laws of Life: and the 
operation of these laws is shown in explaining the pheno- 
mena of Health and Disease. Comparative Anatomy 
and Physiology are frequently introduced to throw light 
on many processes of the living economy. The induc- 
tive system is closely followed throughout, and facts cited 
in proof of every position taken. In connexion with the 
physiology the Laws of Health are given, and the conse- 
quences that follow their violation. The plan of illus- 
trating the Quarto, which is superior to anything before 
presented to the public, is wholly original with the author, 
and was projected five years since. Strictly practical in 
their character, the entire series are written in a simple 
and familiar style, and every endeavor made to invest the 
subject with interest. Uncommonly attractive in mecha- 
nical execution, and comprising all that is generally 
taught of Natural History, in schools or colleges, the 
course is presented to the public in the confident expecta- 
tion that it will meet with their favor and cordial sup- 


port. 
CADY & BURGESS, 


je 3t 60 John street. 





THE EUROPEAN EXPRESS, 


SHIPPING AND COMMISSION AGENCY. 


cNICOL & CO., 38 Wall street, New York, and 9 
Fenwick street, Liverpool.—NcNicot & Co. beg 
leave toinform their friends and the public, that they have 
established a Branch of their House at New York, ip con- 
nexion with their Liverpool House, and are now prepared 
to receive at their Office, GOODS, PACKAGES. and 
PARCELS, to be Forwarded by American and British 
Steamers, to Liverpool, London, Southampton, and Havre. 
, Parties in the United States, receiving Gonds, Parcels, 
Pictures, Books, or any description of Merchandise, from 
Great Britain, France, &c., are solicited to order shipment 
through MeNicol & Co., Liverpool, who have agents in all 
the large cities of a 
Purchases made in England and France, whether for 
Sale or personal use. 

Drafts at sight, payable in all the large towns and cities 

in Great Britain. 
Packages are made up Weekly, at this Agency, for 
all parts of Europe. 

Custom House Business, in all its branches, attended to 
with accuracy and dispatch. 

The strictest attention will be paid to all business sent 
to these Agencies, and the most economical charges and 
every satisfaction guaranteed. 

McNICOL & CO., 38 Wall street. 

References : New York, G. P. Putnam, Esq., Broadway; 
Boston, Messrs. Elliott & Greig, Merchants ; New Orleans, 
Messrs. Lion Brothers; Liverpool, Messrs. J. Barnard & 
Co., Bankers. 

P.S. Importers desirous of procuring the newest styles 


of French and English manufacture, can have sample pat- 





Philadelphia, January 20th, 1851. j25 2t 


terns forwarded, when required, by every Sieamer leavi 
Liverpool, te 7 nl6 fa 





THE LITERARY 


WORLD. 


[Jan. 25, 


LIBRI ITALIANI 


GRAMMATICHE E DIZIONARII. 


BARBERI.—Grammaire des Grammaires italiennes, ou 
Cours complét de la langue italienne. 2 gros v. in-So. 
(Bound.) §3 50. 

Dictionnaire Italien--rangais et frangais-italien, 
contenant plus de 10,000 mots omis dans les autres dic- 
i ag édition diamant. 1 v. in-32 
(Bound.) $1 

BARBER, SASTI, et CERATL—Grand Dictionnaire 
frangais-italien et italien-frangais. 2 gross v. in-4. 
(Bound.) $15. 

BARETTI —Italian-English and English-Italian Dic- 
tionary. 2v in-8o0. (Bound. London.) 

BIAGIOLI.—Grammaire italienne, ou Application de la 
science de |'analyse a l'italien, ——P approuvé par 
l'Institut de France. 1 v.in-80. $1 37 

Grammaire italienne a |l’usage de la jeunesse. 1 v. 
in-12. 63 cts. 

Tesoretto delia lingua toscana. 1 v.in-8. $2. 

BIAGIOLI et RONNA.—Nouvean Dictionnaire italien- 

frangais et frangais-italien, d’aprés la nouvelle édition 





du Dictionnaire de |'Académie frangaise et celle du 


Dictionnaire de la langue italienne. 1 v. petit in-8o. 
(Bound.) $1 75. 

BORDAS.—Gramatica on para el uso de los Espa- 
fioles. 1 tom. 

——_ Compendio de la framitiea italiana, formado sobre 

autores. I tom.en-18. 75 cents. 

BRICCOLANL —Dictionnaire frangais-italien et italien- 
frangais. 1 v.in-18. $1. 

BRI LANI et FONSECA, Diciionnaire frangais-ita- 
lien et italien-frangais, avec une nouvelle 
tirée des classiques italiens. 2. gr. in-18. $1 75. 

BUTTURA. Dictionnaire frangais-italien et italien- 
— al’ usage des deux nations. 2 v. gr. in-8vo. 


CORMON ¥ MANNI. Dictionnaire portatif et de pro- 


nonciation, ecsatmg et frangais-italien. 1 v. 
in-18. 50. 


inetitieed poche. 1 v.in-18. $2. 
DELVINIOTTI DE BAROZZL. Dizionario della lengua 
italiana. 1 v. in-18. 





$1 25. 
DICTIONNAIRE POLYGLOTTE (LE). Italien-fran- 


iy mpl avec 5,000 verbes 


-Renzi. 1 v. in- ae 1.000 
rLOMiLtt 1 Italian Ianguage taught in Ten ll 


oRAGLIA. inion ish-Italian Dict 
hehnde len ieee 
HA ONIERE. erent de poche frangais-italien et 
italien francais. 1 v. 


Langue des 


. Lv. in-16, 

MORLINO ET DE ROUJOUX. _ ~~ classique, 
italien-frangais et frangais-italien, rédigé sur les Dic. 
tionnaires de |’ Académie de la Crusca et de |’ Academie 

Pann 1 fort v.in-8vo, (Bound.) $3. 

OLLENDORFF. New Method of Learning to Read, 

peggy mde 8 Italian. 1 v.in-12. (American edi- 


Key to New Method. 1 vy. in-12 


(American 
edition. Bound.) 


ROE LOCKWOOD & SON, American and Foreign Booksellers, 411 Broadway, New York. 





BANGS, BROTHER & Co. 


204 BROADWAY, 
Keep constantly on hand a full assortment of 


BOHN’S 
POPULAR LIBRARY SERIES, 


Including the STANDARD LIBRARY, 84 volumes 
12mo., large type, neat cloth, embracing a choice selection 
of the beet works in English literature. 

Bohn’s Scientific Library.—7 vols., including 
popular works on Chess, Hand- book of Games, Painting, 
also Humboldt’s Cosmos, Views of Nature, &c. 

Bohn’s Classical Library.—1!8 vols., consisting 
of Modern Translations of Herodotus, Thucydic Sopho- 
cles, Plato, Livy, Aaschylus, Aristotie’s Rhetoric, Nicoma- 
chean Ethics, and Cicero’s Offices. 

Bohn’s Antiquarian Library.—!?2 vols., chiefly 
works relating to the early History ot England and her 
Kings, the Crusaders, early Romances, &c. 

Bohn’s Illustrated Library, embracing Lodge's 
Portraits of [iustrious Personages in Great Britain, in8 
vols, with 30 portraits to each; Cruikshank's Three 
Courses and a Dessert, 1 vol. ; and Kitto’s Scripture Lands 
and Biblical Atlas, with 24 maps, plain or colored. 


Bohn’s New Series.— Lamartine’s Genevieve. 


The above may be had in entire series, or separate vo- 
fumes, as may be desired. 


*,* Catalogues of the varions works embraced in these 
Libraries may be had on application to the above. 


B. B. & Co. are constantly holding 
AUCTION SALES 
Of Books, Paper, Stationery, Engravings, 
Pablic Libraries, &c., &c. 


tH” Cash advances made whenever desired. _ 
t 


Life of Jenny Lind. 


BY N. PARKER WILLIS. 
12mo. paper, and Portrait, 50 cts.; cloth, 75 cts. 


Just Published and for sale by 


ROBT. E. PETERSON, 
5 Arch street, 
PsILADELPHIA. 


ARAVING 


E Subscriber would inform Authors, Publishers, and 

Printers, that he still continues to carry on the busi- 
ness of ENGRAVING ON WOOD,in ail i its branches. 
His facilities are such that he is enabled to execute all 
orders promptly, and in every style of the Art, upon the 
most reasonable terms; while the e of many 
years enables him to feel perfect confidence in his efforts 
to give satisfaction to all who may favor him with their 
patronage. N ORR, No. 151 Fulton street, 


jy20 3m New York. 











THE LITERARY WORLD FOR 1851. 


LLLP we 


Tis Popular Journal, the first and only one of its 
kind successfully established in the United States, 


is especially devoted to the interests of the Reapine 
Pustic. 


Its Leapers embrace all subjects of general 
interest, handled in an independent style. 


Its Tates anp Sxercues are by the best writers 
of our own country, or selected from choice 
foreign sources not generally accessible. 


Its Curonicte oF Passtne Events is full and 
minute on all topics likely to interest the intelli- 
gent, embracing the LATEST INFORMATION on all 
subjects of Lirerature, Science, Art, Music, 
Drama, Porunar AmusEMENT, AND Socran Cuirt- 
CHAT. 


Its Lirerary Norices aim at combining enter- 
tainment and piquancy, with the fullest and fairest 
exposition of every new book of value published. 

The Proceedings of the various Societies for 
Discovery on Resgaxcu throughout the country, 
are regularly reported in its columns. 


It contains every week Lists of all Books pub- 
lished in this country, and a Descriptive Catalogue 
of valuable works published abroad and not re- 
printed here. This information cannot be ob- 
tained in any other single publication, and its 
value to att Reapers need not be dwelt upon. 


Its constant contributors are some of the most 
eminent authors of the country. 


It is the aim of its conductors to issue a Weekly 
Journal inferior to none in America, in enlightened 
entertainment and efficiency. 

The new volume of the Lirerary Worx», as 
it will appear for the coming year, will sustain all 
the oid elements of the Journal, with some popu- 
lar additions both of form and matter, suggested to 
us by experience, which cannot but be acceptable 


to our subscribers. These will consist in a better 
arrangement of the plan, an enlargement of some 
old features, and an introduction of new ones. 

The Lirerary Wor tp will in future be thus 
arranged :— 


I. Several Leading Articles, illustrating in 
the handling of some timely topic, the 
general principles of the Journal in al! 
its departments. 

II. Passages in advance of New and Impor- 
tant publications. 

III. Reviews of New Books. 

IV. A Catalogue Raisonné of Books pub- 
lished abroad, and not reprinted in this 
country. 

V. Literary Intelligence and Gossip. 

VI. The Reports of Societies—the Oriental, 
Historical, Ethnological, &c., &c., 
communicated from original sources. 

VII. Original Poems, Tales, Sketches. 
VIII. Communications of Correspondents on 
various topics. 

IX. Occasional Select Papers from Books, 
Periodicals, &c., at home and abroad. 

X. The Fine Arts—New Galleries, Paint- 
ings, Institutions, Prints, &c., with the 
Artists’ Gossip of the Week and Fo- 
reign Items. 

XI. Music and the Drama ; the Performances 
and Gossip of the Week. 





XII. Facts and Opinions—a miscellany ot 
novel incidents with comments upoa 
the topies of the day, from all quarters 
—presented in a comprehensive, strik- 
ing, and picturesque form—paragraphs 

with the materials of an essay. 

XIII. Varieties ; Anecdotes, &c. 

XIV. Publisher's Circular; Book Announce- 
ments, 





The Literary World contains from twenty to twenty-four quarto pages, and is issued every 


Saturday, at $3 00 per annum, always in 


E. A. & G. L, DUYCKINCK, 


Epitors anp Proprietors, 157 Broadway, N. Y. 





THE 


ILLUSTRATED DOMESTIC BIBLE, 


Now Publishing in Numbers, on the First 
and Fifteenth of each Month. 


——— 


In addition to the authorized version, this edition of the 
Bible contains seven hundred illustrations, three steel 
maps, very full references, reflectious, questions, 
dates for every day in the year, family " po ene 
gical order, &c. 


To be completed in 25 numbers, ut 25 cents each. 


This work will shortly be completed and ready for sale. 
The price of the volume will be from 7 to 12 dollars, ac- 
cording to the style of binding. 

> Agents wanted to dispose - te in every town in the 
United States. Address, post paid, 


SAMUEL HUESTON, 








jise 137 Nassau Street, New York. 


LITERARY WORLD. 


RATES OF ADVERTISING. 


Half Square (nine lines), . ° 

One Square iamemes — 

Thirty lines, 

Half Column, . 

One Columa, . ‘ o 

One Page, ° ‘ A ‘ 1 


YEARLY TERMS. 


1 
1 
2 
5 
2 


One Square, 
Thirty lines, 
One Column, 


40 
60 
200 


ROBERT CRAIGHEAD. 
PRINTER, 


112 FULTON STREET, NEW YORI. 
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THE LITERARY WORLD. 








FIFTY-THIRD 


TO BE COMMENCED 


ON MONDAY, 24th MARCH, 





The undersigned solicit consignments of 


STEREOTYPE PLATES, 


NEW YORK TRADE SALE, 


1851. 


BOOKS, PAPER, STATIONERY, 


BINDERS’ CLOTH, LEATHER, &c., 


FOR THE NEXT 


REGULAR TRADE 


To be commenced at the above date. 


BANGS, 


Particulars for the printing should be furnished immediately. 
The usual cash allowances will be made on the receipt of goods when desired. 


January, 1851. 725 3t 


SALE, 


BROTHER & Co. 


204 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 








JUST RECEIVED. 
Neatly Bound in Cloth Gilt. Price $10 00. 


THE LONDON ART-JOURNAL FOR 1850. 


CONTAINING 


TWENTY-FIVE LINE ENGRAVINGS (ON STEEL) OF THE VERNON GALLERY. 
TWELVE ENGRAVINGS (ON STEEL) OF WORKS IN SCULPTURE. 

ABOVE EIGHT HUNDRED ENGRAVINGS ON WOOD, anp 

FOUR HUNDRED PAGES OF LETTER-PRESS. 


The Series of Engravings of Pictures in the Vernon Gallery was commenced with the Volume for 1849, which 


can also be obtained. 
VIRTUE, SON & CO, 


jl8tf 26 Joun sTREET. 


Dr. 








Cumming’s New Work. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


PRICE $150. CLOTH EXTRA, GILT. 


PROPHETIC STUDIES: 
OR, LECTURES ON THE BOOK OF DANIEL. 


BY THE REV. JNO. CUMMING, DD., 
Author of “ Apocalyptic Sketches,” “‘ Lectures on the Seven Churches,” “ Infant Salvation,” &&c., &c. 


VIRTUE, SON & CO.,, 


26 JoHN sTREET. 


LEVERETT’S LATIN LEXICON, 


ENLARGED AND IMPROVED. 





jlsef 








COMPILED CHIEFLY FROM THE MAGNUM TOTIUS LATINITATIS LEXICON): 


OF FACCIOLATI AND FORCELLINI, 


AND THE GERMAN WORKS OF SCHELLER AND LUENEMANN, EMBRACING, 
ALSO, THE CLASSICAL DISTINCTIONS OF WORDS, AND THE ETYMOLO- 
GICAL INDEX FROM 


RIDDLE’S FREUND’S LEXICON. 





Ts present edition of this standard and favorite Latin Lexicon has been much improved by the transfer to its 
columns of the classical distinction of Latin words, as given in the Lexicon of Dr. Wm. Freund, of Germany, 
and translated by Riddle. The classical ord without a 
figure is falty classical and Ciceronian ; i. 
oa 8; this distinction the student perceives at a glance. The Etymological Index, also from Freund’s Lexi- 


peg sess) these 
not found in the other; on comparing these catalogues, it was found that the value and importance of the additional 


Science of Things Familiar. 
Cc. 8S. FRANCIS & CO. 


PUBLISH THIS DAY, 


A GUIDE 


TO THE 


SCIENTIFIC KNOWLEDGE OF 
THINGS, FAMILIAR. 


By Rev. Dr. BREWER, 
Trinity Hall, Cambridge. 
CAREFULLY REVISED AND ADAPTED FOR USE IN FAMI- 
LIES AND SCHOOLS OF THE UNITED STATES. 

Price 63 cents. 
The unparalleled success of this book, of which 25,000 
copies have been printed in two years in Great Britain, is 
a plain proof of its being acceptable. 
“ Every page is calculated to rivet the attention of even 
the most thoughtless.”— Educational Times. 
“ We have never seen a work so philosophical and yet 
so practical, so plain and yet so profound.”—Glasgow 
Examiner. 
“It would be difficult, if not quite impossible, to over- 
rate the value of this very popular volume. It is indeed 
a most charming family book, and the author has convey- 
ed in twenty-nine chapters an amount of useful informa- 
tion never before conveyed in any volume of similar 
dimensions.”’— Evangelical Magazine 


Likewise, Just Ready. 
COBWEBS TO CATCH FLIES. 


A NEW EDITION. 
Price 25 cents ; colored, 38 cents. 


THE DAISY ; 
OR, CAUTIONARY STORIES, IN VERSE. 


Price 25 cents ; colored, 38 cents 








Nearly Ready. 
WAVERLEY POETRY; 


BEING THE POEMS SCATTERED THROUGH THE 
WAVERLEY NOVELS, 

Including all those Poetical Mottoes, Fragments, Songs, 
Chants, &c., &c., attributed to Anonymous Sources, 
but presumed to be written by Sir Walter 
Scott. With Titles and Index. 

CHAS. 8. FRANCIS & CO., 
jade 252 Broadway. 


KNAPP’S THEOLOGY. 


1 volume 8vo. 


MACKNIGHT ON THE EPISTLES. 


1 volume royal 8vo. 
Will be sold at a bargain to close a concern, about 1000 
1 ca ding — of each of the above valuable Theo- 
logica’ }. ey are superior in paper and printing to 
most of the former Editions. They will be furnished 
folded and collated or bound in the ordinary style. A 





For farther information address 





vin eee ly invited, as being still more worthy than its predecessors distinguished favor 
jl8 4t WILKINS, CARTER & CO., Publishers, Boston. 


M. W. DODD, 


jul 3t Brick Church Chapel, New York. 


favorable opportunity for a good investment is here 
offered 
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ASSIGNEE’S SALE. - 


[Jan. 25, 


THE SALE OF THE EXTENSIVE AND UNIQUE VARIETY OF CURIOUS, RARE, AND USEFUL 


LONDON STATIONERY, ENGRAVINGS, SC A, COLMA 


&c., &c., belonging to the Estate of the la 


No. 304 BROADWAY, UP STAIRS. . 
THERE ARE MANY ITEMS WELL ADAPTED FOR PRESENTS, among which are Waverley Portraits, Waverley 


Gallery, Musée of Sculpture and Painting, showing in beautiful vutline 1200 


Byron Gallery, and many of the : 


BOOKS, 


tures of the Great Galleries of Eu 


, A LARGE VARIETY OF 


DRAWING 


, is continued at 


TERIALS, 


pes, Finden’s Gallery of the Graces, Heath’; 


Landsca) 
rope, in 16 vols., Gems of Beauty, Book of Royalty, Book of Gems, 


“LONDON ANNUALS AND ILLUSTRATED WORKS! 
BIBLES AND TESTAMENTS in 16 


A large assortment ; CATHOLIC BIBLES AND 


different Languages, COMMON PRAYER BOOKS, 


RAYER BOOKS. 


Among the stock is one copy of Pinkerton’s Voyages, complete. Also, History; Travels; Biography; Poetry; the Drama; Sporting; A VARIETY OF WORKS oy 


MUSIC! 


Also, Works on Mathematics, Mechanics, Architecture, Painting, Agriculture, Domestic Medicine, 
Ornithology, Audubon’s Ornithology, Maps and Atlases, Lexicons and Dictionaries in 15 different languages ; W: 
Hebrew, with many of the Old Classics, and a large — 


&c., &e., &c. 


Natural History, Natural Philosophy, Wilson’; 


orks in French, Italian, German, Spanish, Latin, Greek, Arabic, 


UVENILE BOOKS. 


A large stock of Water Colors, Pencils, Brushes, Crayons, Bristol Boards, Studies of Trees, Landscapes, and other Drawing Studies, also Materials, of the best quality and jn 
——— generally. Among 2000 ENGRAVINGS, are many Proofs, from the best Old and Modern Masters, embracing Line, Stipple, Mezzotint, Aquatint, Crayon, and 
i 


thograph ; a few are herewith enumerated, viz :—Stations of the Cross, 14 large colored engravings, in most excellent style, price reduced from $140 to 


jects by Martin, and a large variety of Scripture Pieces. 


Madonnas—Su)- 


HISTORICAL, LANDSCAPES, MARINE VIEWS, PANORAMAS, BATTLE OF BUNKER HILL, BATTLE OF YORKTOWN, NAPOLEON BATTLES, ENGLIsH 
BATTLES, COSTUMES OF THE BRITISH ARMY, FRENCH AND GERMAN, COSTUMES OF LADIES OF MANY NATIONS. PORTRAIT OF OSCEOLA, the 


ut Indian Chief, with Fifty other Red Men of the Forest. 
ECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE, painted by Trumbull, fine copy. DEATH OF 
Theatrical Prints. Audubon’s Birde, folio; one complete set, 435 plates, in 4 vols folio, also single plates separate. Boydell’s Shakspeare, folio; the same reduced. 


Horses, Cattle, Dogs, &c. 
hundred others. 


CARICATURES, French, lis 


One set Illustrations of Shakspeare, from Steel Plate, very beautiful. 


Several Thousand Landscapes, Heads, and Miscellaneous Pieces for Scrap Books. 


ALSO 
ONE PORTFOLIO OF ORIGINAL DRAWINGS! 
IN PENCIL AND WATER COLORS, PAINTING ON VELVET, &e., &c. 


BY ORDER OF THE ASSIGNEE, 


New York, Dec. 28, 1850. 3teow 


All of which are offered at very Low Auction Prices. 


h, and American. DURAND’S MUSIDORE, beautifal , 
E EARL OF CHATHAM, ri 


DURAND’s 
Sporting and 
Famous 


ndid copy, published at 


PORTRAITS of Gen. Washington, Henry Clay, Daniel Webster, Sir Walter Scott, Lord Wellington,Queen Victoria, Sir Robert Peel, and severs! 3 
Arms of Washington, with Genealogy. Female Heads and Portraits, large variety. Illustrations of Don Quixote, Irving, Scott, Cooper, and others, folio size, 


8. COLMAN, Agent, 


NO. 304 BROADWAY, UP STAIRS. 











NEW BOOKS 


| 
| 
} 


AMERICAN EDUCATION, 


Published and Preparing for Publication) {TS PRINCIPLES AND ELEMENTS. 


By A. HART, Puitapetrnia. 
(Late Carey and Hart.) 





THE DUCHESS ; or, Woman’s Love and Woman's Hate. 


A Novel. 
“Scout.” Complete in one vol. (from early sheets). 


(Now Ready.) 


Said to be superior to “ James," and equal to 


THE BROTHERS; or, the Family who Lived in the First 


Society. A Novel. Complete in one vol. 
One of the best books of the season. 


NOBODY'S SON;; or, the Life and Adventures of Perci 


5O cents. (in January.) 


50 cents. 


NELL GWYNNE; or, the Court of the Stuarts. A No- 


vel. Complete in one vol. 


MISSISSIPPI SCENES; or, Sketches of Southern Life | 
and Adventure. By J. B. Cobb, Esq., author of “ The. 


Creole.” 


BERTIE, a Humorous Novel, by the author of “ Nag’s 


Head.” In one vol. 12mo, Price 50 cents. 


THE AMERICAN COMPLETE COTTON SPINNER 
and Manager's and Carder’s Guide. By the late Robert 


H. Baird. 





| 


} 


| 
| 


| 
' 
| 


LEIGH HUNT'S ESSAYS AND MISCELLANIES, | 


uniform with * Macaulay’s Miscellanies.” 


GENIUS OF THE POET BURNS. 1 vol. 12mo. 


1 vol. }2mo. 
CHRISTOPHER NORTH'S (Prof. Wilson) LIFE AND | 


THE MAID OF CANAL STREET, Miss Leslie, au- 


thor of “ Kitty’s Relations,” “* Mrs. 
&c., &c, 


ashington Poits,” 


RICORD'S ILLUSTRATIONS ¢ Syphilitic Diseases 
. Ato. 


with 117 colored designs. 1 vol 
(Early in January.) 
A TREATISE ON 


THE MANUFACTURE AND 


WORKING OF STEEL, being a Hand-book for the 


Blacksmith, Die Sinker, Hardware Manufacturer, &c. 


&c. By F. Overman. 


A YEAR ON THE PUNJAUB FRONTIER IN 1848, by 
Major Herbert Edwards (from early sheets, direct from 


the Publishers). 


LORD AND LADY HARCOURT; or, Country Hospi- | sanet enduring kind) aus planed Bt the top af each lofi 


talities, by Catharine Sinclair. (Next week.) 


A TREATISE ON MOULDING AND CASTING, being a 


Hand-book for moulders in sand, cement, and 
forms; for founders of iron, brass, 
other metals. With 42 wood engrav by 
Overman. 


*,* Early Orders from the Trade solicited. d@itf 


metal 
r, tin, zinc, and 
Frederick 





Dedicated to the Teachers of the United States, 


BY E. D.. MANSFIELD, Esa. 
Author of Political Grammar, &c. 


Cable of Contents : 
The Means of Perpetucting Civil and Religions Li 
e Me 
The ‘Teacher: his Qualifications, his Teuching, and he 


lo 
val Mayberry, written by himself. Complete in one vol. | baregtes 


The Idea of Science, 

The Utility of Mathematics—The Utility of Astronomy, 
The Utility of History, 

The Science of Langaaee. 

Literature a Means of Education, 

Conversation an Instructor, 

The Constitution,—The Law Book of the Nation, 

The Bible,—The Law Book from Heaven, 

The Education of Women. 


Price $1. 
Just published by A. S. BARNES & CO., 
51 John street. 





Rev. Dr. Cheever’s new Hymn Book. 


CHRISTIAN MELODIES. 
A Selection of Hymns and Tunes, 


DESIGNED FOR SOCIAL AND PRIVATE WORSHIP 
In the Lecture Room and the Family. 


The Hymns are selected and edited by Rev. George B. 


Cheever, and the Tunes appropriate are arranged 
Sweetser, Organist 
of the Puritans. 


oh 
and Leader of the Choir, in the Church 


No work of this kind can be more useful for Christian 
worship, either for the family cirele, private individuals, 
or the ference meeting. ‘T'he Tunes (the good old and 


hand page—fullowed by three or four Hymns, which are 
selected as appropriate to each particular Tune. 


JUST PUBLISHED BY 


A. S. BARNES & Co., 
nv 51 JOHN STREET. 








A SPLENDID GIFT BOOK. 


THE_IRIS: ; 
An Original Sonvenir for 18351. 
Edited by Professor JOHN 8. HART. 


LIST OF ILLUSTRATIONS, 
1. Presentation Plate, illuminated, > . 
2. Helen, engraved on steel, . ° ° : 
3. Tide, illuminated, 3 mn ‘Sgt 
bs bn Iris — illuminated, . . . 
. The Mother and Babe, ved on stee 
: ba Wack x ¥ do. . 
3 Lovers, do. do. 
8. Tivoli, do. do, 
do. do. 

. Isabel, do. do. 

11. The Witch of the Alps, do. do. 
STYLES OF BINDING. 

English Turkey Morocco, super gilt edges. 

Calf and Turkey Morocco, sunk panel and bevelled. 

Turkey Morocco bevelled, inlaid with Papier Maché. 

Full Papier Maché, inlaid with pearl, 

NOTICES OF THE PRESS. 

The “ Iris” claims the honor of being the most splendid 
Annual published in America, and we have not the hear! 
to question its pretensions.—Christian Chronicle. 

he most splendid Gift Book of the season. The nature 

of the embellishments, the churacter of the literature, the 

talents of the editor, and the skill of the publishers, have 

all combined to produce superior elegance and excellence. 
—NMrs. H. Sigourney. 

Nothing that taste and art, and the most refined literary 


Schusele. 
Mote. 


this work 
can public, Pyros spre Da ben 
productions 


Nant literary we have ever seen.—Goie)'! 
's Book. 
volume is embellished with exquisite beauty, con 
taining four briliiantly illuminated pages and eight line en 
gravings fp veeweg in the highest style of London ar.— 

arper’s Mon i 

If, in your antivipations of Christmas and New Year, you 
want something peculiarly elegant and tasteful to gladdes 
the heart of a relative, a Leese tovee, cannot be 
too early in securing & eupy of thie new Aunea!—Sr 
tain’s Magazine. 

Its superb binding and splendid illuminated 
it as gorgeous as the ethereal whose name it bea!s. 

The literary contents are entirely original, and include 
contributions from the first talent of the country. —Home 
Journal, N.Y. t 

This day published, and for sale by all booksellers. 


LIPPINCOTT, GRAMBO & Co., 
dl4tf 
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VALUABLE CLASSICAL AND SCHOOL BOOKS 


PUBLISHED BY 


PHILLIPS, SAMPSON & CO., 


110 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON. 








KUHNER’S LATIN GRAMMAR. 


A New Edition. With Exercises, a Latin Reader, and Vocabularies. Translated and Remodelled by J. T. Cuametin, Professor of Greek and Latin in 
Waterville College. 12mo. 


KUHNER’S PREPARATORY LATIN EXERCISE BOOK. 


Being an Introduction to the Latin Grammar. By J.T. Cuamrtin. 12mo. (Jn Press.) 


CROSBY’S GREEK GRAMMAR. 


A Grammar of the Greek Language. By Axtrnevs Crospy, late Professor of Greek in Dartmouth College 12mo. 


CROSBY’S GREEK LESSONS; 


Consisting of Selections from Xenophon’s Anabasis, with Directions for the Study of the Grammar, Notes, Exercises in Translation from English into 
Greek, and Vocabulary. By Atruevs Crosspy. 12mo. 


CROSBY’S ANABASIS OF XENOPHON. 


With an Index of Grammatical Reference. 12mo. pp. 288. 


WILSON’S GREEK TESTAMENT. 


A New Edition. 12mo. 


LE BRUN’S TELEMAQUE. 12mo. 


Les Aventures de T’élémaque, fils d’Ulysse, par M. Fénélon. New Edition. By Cuarzes Le Brun. 


TITUS LIVIUS. 


By Cuartes Fotsom, Professor in Harvard College. 12mo. 


FOLLEN’S GERMAN GRAMMAR. 


A Practical Grammar of the German Language, by Cuartes Fouen, formerly Professor of German in Harvard University. 12mo. 


FOLLEN’S GERMAN READER. 


For Beginners. A new Edition. 12mo. 





ADAMS’S ARITHMETICAL SERIES. 


CONSISTING OF 


ADAMS’S NEW ARITHMETIC. New revised edition, 12mo. ADAMS’S MENSURATION, MECHANICAL POWERS, AND MA- 
ADAMS’S KEY TO NEW ARITHMETIC. ehinery. 12mo. 


ADAMS’S PRIMARY ARITHMETIC ; or, Mental Operations in Num- | ADAMS’S BOOK- KEEPING: with Jounnat anv Leperr. 
bers, being ani Introduction to Adams's New Revised Arithmetic. 


The above for sale by Booksellers generally throughout the United States. 
Boston, January 10, 1851. jil 
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SMITHS NEW CLASSICAL DICTIONARY. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 82 CLIFF STREET 


PUBLISH THIS WEEK: 


A NEW CLASSICAL DICTIONARY 


OF GREEK AND ROMAN BIOGRAPHY, MYTHOLOGY, AND GEOGRAPHY. PARTLY BASED UPON THE DICTIONARY op 
GREEK AND ROMAN BIOGRAPHY AND MYTHOLOGY, BY WILLIAM SMITH, LL.D., Editor of the Dictionaries of Greek ; 
and Roman Antiquities, and of Greek and Roman Biography and Mythology. 


REVISED, WITH NUMEROUS CORRECTIONS AND ADDITIONS. 


By CHARLES ANTHON, LL.D. 


Proresson of THE Greex anp Latin Lanevaees 1x Cotumsia CoLiecs. 


Royal 8vo. sheep. Price $3 50. 


The present American edition, which has been superintended by Professor AnTHoN, appears nearly simultaneously with the English edition, having been printed (roa 
sheets received in advance, and thoroughly revised for circulation in this country. The experienced editor has performed his task with the ability which might be anticips — 
from his critical learning and accuracy. He has made important additions from the most recent authorities, with a view of adapting the work still more completely to junio 
students. Many errors which had escaped the vigilance of the original editor, have been corrected ; several valuabie tables have been added, and the whole work greatly improve: _ 
both in substance and form. : 


“ The volume is a rare specimen of laborious accumulation and skilfu! condensation. It is a book that should be in the hands of every classical student, and on the shelve 
of — library where the more elaborate works on which it is based are not required.’’—London Spectator. 





given for the first time. [tis cast and arranged pri lly for the use of schools; and elsewhere, as well as there, Pill he quite invaluable, we should think. It iy be 
ever from his stool oar weil hool Wriead Lees mpriere. * * * For all ’ purposes of reference and study, short of the requirements of the more advanced ar, ths 
book is indeed a plete m t of condensed learning of the very best and most accurate kind. 





“We particularly thank Doctor Smith for having given, in the es | portion, the Greek divinities under the Greek names, and the Roman under the Lats 
names. Few things are more distinct than the mythologies always confounded common schoo! books at the cost of infinite and most absurd mistakes." — Ezaminer. 


SOUTHEY’S LIFE, COMPLETE. 


THE LIFE AND CORRESPONDENCE OF ROBERT SOUTHEY, LLD./ 


EDITED BY HIS SON, REY. C. C. SOUTHEY, A.M. 


With Portrait. In Siz Parts. 8vo. Paper. Price $1 50; Muslin, price $1 75. 


“ Interesting as every one of the previous numbers of this memoir has been, we do not think that either of them bears that character to a greater extent than the om 
before us, which completes the most valuable biography of modern times.’’— Bell's Weekly Messenger. % 


“Gossipy as womanhood, and garrulous as the ‘ Doctor,’ playful and piquant, it forces us to see an interest about opeltne het Cheat elate Semynense Bat we wonee 
cay oom the connexion with Southey can invest them with sufficient materia not to try our patience. But so it is; and the genealogies of families, the notices of comme 

po geet pr alk tee yar ions of casual impressions, the nursery, as it were, turned out to view, and the exploits of boy comrades, the characters of various teachers. 
small dotes of h hold affairs and relations, are all set forth in so lively and fresh a manner that our amusement never flags, and our sence is ever end anon awakenels 
s¥ggestions of philosophical fegeet, to the great business of more matare life.”"—Literary Gazette. 

“ We have rarely read a more delightful of writing than the on ae, eS ee hs nen om is an bps mone sketch by of himeelf, in a series @ 
letters to his friend, Mr. May, beginning with his earliest recollections and charm in its minute details, a transparent purity « 
its style, = a geutile tinge of melancholy, natural to such a setnapest af the yesh mg Sars Sar charm about this account of his early years.”— Watchman ai 


HARPER & BROTHERS LATEST PUBLICATIONS: 


THE BARDS OF THE BIBLE. By Groner Gitritian. | THE DECLINE OF POPERY, and its Causes. aes ‘> wi ISLAND WORLD fe THE PACIFIC, being 





12mo. Muslin. Price thirty-five cents, dress delivered in the Broadway Tabernacle, on Personal Narrative and Results of Travel thr: 
nesday Evening, January 15, 1851; by Rev. N. Thertay, Sandwich or Hawaiian Islands and other parts 
ll. D.D. 8vo. paper, 10 cts. nesia. By Rev. . Cheever. Engravings. 2s 
THE pees Beconranss. F. sequel to “ Home vil. Muslin. 
Influence.” By Grace Acvitar. 8vo. Paper, 25 cents. 
THE LUTTRELLS ; or, the Two Marriages. By Folke- x1. 
stone Williams, Esq. 8vo. paper, 25 cts. 
m1. ABBOTT'S ILLUSTRATED > Canara i oon 
LIVES OF THE QUEENS OF SCOTLAND, and Eng- Xerxes the Great, Cyrus the Great, Darius the 


lish Princesses connected with the Rega! Succession of 7 HISTORY OF PEN DENNIS ; his Fortunes and| Alexander the 
Great Britain. By Agnes Strickland. 6 vols. 12mo.,| Misfortunes, his Friends, and his greatest Enemy. By| Cesar, Alfred the Great, William 


Muslin, $1 per volume. Vol. I. now ready. W. M. Thackeray, Esq.; ill with numerous Elizabeth, Mary goes of Scots, 
Engravings. Seven parts . Next part (com-| Charles the Second, Maria Ate gg ei 
Iv. the work) will be published in a few days. gem | Title-pages and numerous 
A LATIN-ENGLISH LEXICON, founded on the larger cents per No. 16mo. mastin, 60 cents each ; muslin, gilt edges, one 





em gen Lexicon we dave bone —— ma. Ix 
tions and corrections from Lexicons esner, - 
Paceiolati. Schiller, Georges, &e. By E. A. Andrews, | PICTORIAL FIELD BOOK OF THE REVOLUT'ON ; ah, 


LL.D. Royal 8vo. sheep extra, $5. or, Lilustrations, gf dpe ee Torley nay “ey breag! Ppt RN. By James Hansa} 












HENRY SMEATON, o Senile heey of the Rei. of | from Original Sketches by the author. | ‘To be aus: : 
— By G. P. R. James, Esq. 8vo. Paper,| in about 20 numbers, 8vo. Paper, 25 cents each, Nine of |OLIVE. A Novel. By the author of “The Ogilvie 
which are now ready. 8vo. Paper, 25 cents. 











